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From  the  “Arrhivo  del  (leneral  Mirftnfla*' 

THE  POKTRAIT  OF  MIRANDA  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MISECM  AT  VERSAILLES. 

Miranda  is  here  seen  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  1792,  at  the  instance 
of  the  revolutionary  government,  that  Miranda  accepted  a  commission  in  the  .\rmy  of  the  North  under 
Dumouriez.  His  oiierations  just  before  the  Battle  of  Valmy  paved  the  way  for  that  decisive  victory 
Later  in  the  year,  in  the  absence  of  Dumouriez.  he  was  tem|>orarily  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army. 
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FRANCISCO  DE  MIRANDA 

By  L.  S.  Kowe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

OX  the  occasion  of  the  cclel)ration  of  Pan  American  Day,  April 
12,  1933,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  Minister 
of  Venezuela,  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  bust  of  the 
Precursor  of  Spanish  American  Independence,  (len.  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  Clovernment  of  his 
country,  (lathered  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin'  will  he  found  the 
addresses  delivered  on  that  day  as  well  as  the  tributes  which  dis- 
tiufruished  writers  pay  to  this  patriot  whose  life  was  nobly  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  liberty  and  American  ideals. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  honored  in  havinjr  the  opportunity  to 
render  this  homafre  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  throujrh  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  his  mind  and  the  enerfry  of  his  actions  had  a  jirofound  influence 
on  the  emancii)ation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  as 
well  as  on  their  orjranization  into  free  democracies  and  their  inter¬ 
national  union  into  a  society  of  states  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  orient  toward  peace  through  justice,  law,  and  fraternity. 

.Vs  a  philosopher,  Miranda  helped  to  emancipate  the  spirit  of  the 
nations;  as  a  statesman,  he  laid  the  bases  for  the  structure  of  the  new 
republics;  as  a  soldier,  he  gave  his  military  talent,  his  blood,  and 
finally  his  life,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  espoused  in  Europe 
and  in  America  wherever  war  was  being  waged  for  freedom.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  to  liberty  in  Europe  a  grateful  nation  has 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  *lrc  de  Triomjdie  in  Paris  and  a  statue  has 
been  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Valmy.  His  bust  in  the  hall  of 
fame  of  the  Pan  American  Union  perpetuates  his  inemorv  and  the 
gratitude  of  America  for  his  services  to  liberty  in  the  New  World. 
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IREJOICK  in  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
‘  Pan  American  Day  ’  and  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  fraternal  ‘rreeting  to  our  sister  American  Republics. 
The  celebration  of  ‘Pan  American  Day’  in  this  building,  dedicated 
to  international  goodwill  and  cooperation,  exemplifies  a  unity  of 
thought  and  i>urpose  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  common  ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness,  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  spiritual  solidarity. 

“There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  on  this  day  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  of  America  is  focused  on  the 
common  ties — historical,  cultural,  economic,  and  social — which  bind 
them  to  one  another.  C'ommon  ideals  and  a  community  of  interest, 
together  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  have  led  to  the  realization  that 
the  well-being  of  one  nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  upon  these  foundations  that  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  has  been  built.” 

These  were  the  opening  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  address  delivered  at  the  special  session  of  the  (loverning 
Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  annual 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  Washington.  Because  of  the 
Piaster  holidays,  the  day  was  observed  on  April  12  instead  of  April  14, 
the  date  fi.xed  three  years  ago  by  proclamation  of  the  Chiefs  of  State 
of  all  the  American  Republics.  The  session  was  held  in  the  stately 
Governing  Board  room  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  attended  by 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  Latin  America  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  compose  the  Board.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  address  was  broadcast  throughout  the  Americas,  where  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  first  official  utterance  on  inter-American  relations  since 
entering  the  White  House  was  eagerly  awaited.  The  President 
continued: 

“This  celebration  commemorates  a  movement  based  upon  the  i)olicy 
of  fraternal  cooperation.  In  my  inaugural  address  1  stated  that  I 
would  ‘dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor — the 
neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself,  and,  because  he  does  so, 
respects  the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations 
and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with  a  world  of 
neighbors.’  Never  before  has  the  significance  of  the  words  ‘good 
neighbor’  been  so  manifest  in  international  relations.  Never  have  the 
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need  and  benefit  of  neighborly  cooperation  in  every  form  of  human 
activity  been  so  evident  as  they  are  today. 

“Friendship  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  calls  for  con¬ 
structive  efforts  to  muster  the  forces  of  humanity  in  order  that  an 
atmosphere  of  close  understanding  and  cooperation  may  be  cultivated. 
It  involves  mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities,  for  it  is  only  by 
symjiathetic  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  corresponding  obligations  by  each  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  a  true  fraternity  can  be  maintained. 

“The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism  must  be  the 
same  as  those  which  constitute  a  good  neighbor,  namely,  mutual 
understanding,  and  through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  we  can  hope  to  build  up  a  system  of  which  confidence,  friendshi]), 
and  good-will  are  the  cornerstones. 

“In  this  spirit  the  people  of  eveiy'  Republic  on  our  Continent  are 
coming  to  a  deep  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  for  more  than  a  centuiy% 
was  and  is  directed  at  the  maintenance  of  independence  by  the  peoples 
of  the  continent.  It  was  aimed  and  is  aimed  against  the  acquisition 
in  any  manner  of  the  control  of  additional  territoiy  in  this  hemisphere 
by  any  non-American  power. 

“Hand  in  hand  with  this  Pan-American  doctrine  of  continental 
self-defense,  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  understand  more 
clearly,  with  the  passing  years,  that  the  independence  of  each  Republic 
must  recognize  the  independence  of  every'  other  Republic.  Each  one 
of  us  must  grow  by  an  advancement  of  civilization  and  social  well¬ 
being  and  not  by  the  acipiisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  any 
neighbor. 

“In  this  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  of  cooperation  on  this 
Continent  you  and  I  cannot  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  any  armed  strife 
between  neighbors.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  that  I 
regard  existing  conflicts  between  four  of  our  sister  Republics  as  a 
backward  step. 

“Your  Americanism  and  mine  must  be  a  structure  built  of  confi¬ 
dence,  cemented  by  a  sympathy  which  recognizes  only  equality  and 
fraternity.  It  finds  its  source  and  being  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
dwells  in  the  temple  of  the  intellect. 

“We  all  of  us  have  peculiar  problems,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  the 
interest  of  our  own  citizens  must,  in  each  instance,  come  first.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  eveiy*  nation  of  this 
Continent  that  the  American  Governments,  individually,  take,  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  such  action  as  may  be  possible  to  abolish  all  un- 
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necessary  and  artificial  harriers  and  restrictions  which  now  hamper  the 
healthy  flow  of  trade  between  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 

“I  am  triad  todeliver  this  messafre  to  you, Gentlemen  of  the  Ciovern- 
inj:  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  I  look  upon  the  Union  as 
the  outward  expression  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  Americas.  It  is 
to  this  unity  which  must  he  couratreous  and  vital  in  its  elements  that 
humanity  must  look  for  one  of  the  "reat  stabilizintr  influences  in 
world  affairs. 

“In  closiiifr,  niay  I  refer  to  the  ceremony  which  is  to  take  place  a 
little  later  in  the  morniiifr  at  which  the  Government  of  Venezuela  will 
present  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  bust  of  a  jrreat  American 
leader  and  patriot,  Francisco  de  Miranda.  I  join  with  you  in  this 
tribute.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  address,  which  was  conveyed 
by  loudspeaker  to  a  larfre  and  enthusiastic  audience  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas,  he  recjuested  to  be  introduced  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Governing:  Board,  departing  a  few  minutes  later  accompanied 
by  the  applause  of  the  thronjr  •rathered  in  fr<»nt  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  huildinjr. 


Phutcwraph  hy  IntrrnMtional  Photo  Srrvioe 

PHESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  LEAVIXO  THE  I’AN  AMERICAN  CNIOX  OX  PAN 
AMERICAN  HAY. 


VENEZUELA  PRESENTS  A  BUST 
OF  MIRANDA  TO  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION 


General  Francisco  de  Miranda,  who  knew  the  capitals  and  men 
[  of  many  lands,  may  well  have  walked  southward  from  the  White 
House  when  he  visited  Washinjrton  in  1805  and  have  passed  the  site 
where  today  stands  the  huildinj;  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion.  No 
consoling;  frift  of  prescience  told  him  that  more  than  a  centnrv"  later  his 
name  would  he  perpetuated  there  as  in  other  shrines  of  American 
liberty,  hut  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  a  presentment  of  a  hero  who  looked 
forward  and  toiled  with  faith  and  hope  for  the  freedom  of  his  country 
ami  other  American  colonies  should  receive  an  honored  place  in  the 
temple  of  the  American  republics. 

A  bust  of  Miranda,  the  gift  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Venezuela,  was  presented  to  the  Pan  American  I'nion  at  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  third  observance  of  Pan  American  Day,  on  April  12, 
1933.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  presided  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board.  The  presentation  address  was  delivered 
by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  Minister  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  ])resence  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps,  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  and  representatives  of  public  and  private  high 
schools  and  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Washington.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  immediately  following  the 
address  of  President  Roosevelt  delivered  at  a  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board,  as  described  in  the  preceding  article. 

In  presenting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  the  marble  bust  of  this 
Venezuelan  hero  Dr.  Arcaya  briefly  reviewed  as  follows  the  life  and 
contributions  of  Miranda  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  American  independ¬ 
ence: 

In  the  name  of  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  bust  of  Gen.  Francisco  de  Miranda  which  will  be 
shortly  unveiled.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Venezuela. 

It  is  fitting,  gentlemen,  that  we  should  honor  in  this  temple  of  the 
Americas  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Precursor  of  Pan  Americanism, 
who  spread  throughout  Spanish  America  the  idea  of  independence, 
who  started  the  armed  conflict  to  achieve  it,  and  who  died  a  martyr 
to  the  noble  cause  which  he  had  championed. 
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In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  (teople  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  Minister  of  Venezuela, 
presented  this  bust,  the  work  of  the  American  artist  Rudulph  Evans,  to  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
April  12,  1U33.  In  his  presentation  address.  Dr.  Arcaya  said:  “  It  is  fittini;  that  we  should  honor  in  this 
temple  of  the  Americas  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Precursor  of  Pan  Americanism,  who  spread  through- 
out  Spanish  .\merica  the  iilea  of  indeiiendence,  who  starte<l  the  armed  conflict  to  achieve  it,  and  who  died 
a  martyr  to  the  noble  cause  which  he  had  champione<l." 
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While  Miranda  was  but  a  youth  still  in  the  military  service  of  Spain, 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  eontrihute,  albeit  slightly,  to  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  by  fi^htinfr  against  the  British  in  the  war  which 
hroufrht  liberty  to  this  great  nation.  Later,  after  his  connection  with 
S])ain  had  been  severed,  he  came  to  this  country  and  talked  with 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  other  American  statesmen.  His  spirit 
was  so  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  a  free,  sovereign,  and  therefore  happy 
nation  that  he  conceived  the  idea,  which  he  never  abandoned,  that 
Spanish  America  also  should  be  free,  sovereign,  and  happy. 

He  traveled  in  the  Old  World;  he  cultivated  his  intelligent  mind; 
he  made  useful  acquaintances  throughout  Europe;  he  fought  bril¬ 
liantly  in  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  Chief;  he  besieged  and  took  Antwerp.  A  grateful 
France  later  graved  his  name  on  the  massive  Arc  de  Triomphe  erected 
in  honor  of  the  warriors  who  had  defended  the  countiA*. 

But  everything  that  Miranda  undertook  was  planned  to  further 
the  prime  purpose  he  pursued;  the  independence  of  Spanish  America. 
For  this  he  made  a  successful  effort  to  distinguish  himself  before  the 
world.  For  this  he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Empress  of  Russia; 
served  France;  and  was  ready  to  serve  England,  where  he  later  made 
his  headquarters. 

Miranda  directed  all  the  conspiracies  for  independence  that  were 
plotted  in  the  American  colonies  of  Spain.  From  Mexico  to  La  Plata 
his  influence  was  felt.  His  active  propaganda  knew  no  respite. 
Finally  he  considered  the  people  were  ready,  and  decided  to  launch 
the  war  of  emancipation. 

He  came  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  here  organized  an  expedition 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  enthusiastic  American  citizens.  In 
1806  he  sailed  for  the  shores  of  Venezuela.  He  failed  in  his  first 
attempt  to  disembark  at  Ocumare,  but  a  few  months  later  succeeded 
in  landing  at  the  port  of  La  Vela.  He  occupied  the  city  of  Coro  and 
there  issued,  on  August  2,  the  memorable  proclamation  “To  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent”,  urging  them  “to  regain  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  Colombian  America.”  It  was  his  idea,  which  he 
had  already  expounded,  that  Spanish  America  should  be  called  Colom¬ 
bia  and  form  a  single  great  nation,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  45th 
parallel,  including  Cuba,  but  e.xcepting  Brazil  in  tbe  south  and  the 
regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  north. 

Essentially  Pan  American  was  the  first  step  toward  the  winning  of 
independence  in  Spanish  America.  Miranda  addressed  himself  to  all 
the  colonies,  and  the  sons  of  the  United  States  who  accompanied  him 
shared  in  glory  and  danger.  Already  some  of  those  who  had  left 
New  York  under  his  orders  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Ocumare 
and  had  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  love  of  liberty. 

Miranda  carried  the  flag  which  he  had  designed  to  symbolize  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America.  It  was  of  three  colors,  yellow, 
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blue,  and  rod,  and  bo  ordorod  that  it  should  bo  Hown  “from  the 
liijrbost  and  most  oonspiouoiis  part  of  tho  oburohos.”  It  was  from 
tbo  towor  of  tho  old  oatbodral  of  Coro  that  it  wavod  ovor  tho  continont 
for  tbo  first  timo. 

Yot  Miranda  did  not  find  in  Vonozuola  tho  woloomo  which  he  had 
expected.  The  seed  of  the  new  ideas  had  not  yet  g:erminated,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retire.  His  banner  was  burned  by  the  executioner  in 
the  main  square  of  Caracas.  But  Miranda  did  not  lose  faith  in  final 
victory.  He  wont  to  London  to  make  new  plans. 

Cnexpected  events  then  took  place.  The  Emperor  of  France  tried 
to  make  his  brother,  .loseph  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  Spain,  but  the 
Spanish  people  would  have  none  of  him,  and  the  colonies  were  aroused. 
Venezuela  proclaimed  its  autonomy  on  April  19,  1810,  and  Miranda 
returned  to  Caracas  after  more  than  39  years  of  absence  from  his 
native  city. 

The  idea  of  absolute  independence  gained  ground  immediately  upon 
his  arrival.  A  Congress  was  convoked,  with  Miranda  one  of  the 
deputies.  IBs  burning  words,  his  majestic  mien,  the  repiitation  which 
he  enjoyed,  all  gave  the  utmost  weight  to  his  proposal — to  proclaim 
national  independence  at  once.  The  patriots  of  Caracas  were  also 
clamoring  for  it ;  and  therefore  Congress  declared,  on  that  unfoi^etahle 
July  5,  1811,  “in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  with  the  desire  and 
authority  of  the  virtuous  people  of  Venezuela,  its  provinces  are  and 
ought  to  be  from  this  day  henceforward,  in  fact  and  in  law,  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  states.” 

When  Miranda  signed  that  historic  document  his  life-long  ideal  was 
realized.  That  was  the  most  deeply  joyous  day  of  his  life,  the  day 
which  Venezuela  recalls  with  greatest  enthusiasm. 

But  later  a  royalist  reaction  occurred,  for  the  truth  is  that  the 
Spanish  regime  was  not  wholly  abhorrent.  The  majority  of  the 
patriots  wanted  independence  more  as  a  matter  of  principle  than 
because  of  any  blind  hatred  for  Spain,  a  feeling  which  very  few 
cherished.  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable  number  of  Venezuelans 
loved  the  mother  country,  and  these  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  strong  and  spirited  counter-revolution.  Miranda  had  been 
appointed  dictator.  The  royalist  wave  engulfed  him,  and  with  a 
fatal  lack  of  understanding  the  patriots  themselves  doubted  his  integ¬ 
rity.  The}’  blamed  him  for  the  failure  of  the  Republic;  when  that  fell, 
Miranda  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  on  July  31,  1812. 

Then  began  his  ria  dolorom.  Miranda  was  transferred  from  one 
prison  to  another,  ending  in  the  Carraca  at  Cadiz,  Spain.  He  was 
consistent  to  the  day  of  his  death;  he  never  sought  pardon,  but  he 
did  demand  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  surrender  according  to 
which  he  had  laid  down  his  arms. 

In  a  famous  picture  a  great  Venezuelan  painter,  Arturo  Michelena, 
has  portrayed  Miranda  in  the  Carraca.*  There  he  is  seen  in  his  narrow 

>  See  p.  450. 
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I  NVEILINO  OF  THE  BIST  OF  MIRANDA. 

.SeAorita  Isaltel  .Art-.iya,  the  tlauiihler  ol  the  Minister  of  Venezuela  in  the  I'nitetl  States,  iinveileit  the  bust 
of  Mirantia  in  the  Hall  of  the  .Americas  of  the  Fan  .American  Union,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
Ooverning  Boani  anti  a  ilistinguisheti  gathering. 

cell,  half  lying  on  a  miserable  pallet.  Sickness  of  soul  is  evident  in 
:  his  face,  but  not  despair.  On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  radiates 

I  hope  for  the  final  redemption  of  America,  just  as  hope  for  their  own 

I  eventual  redemption  illuminates  the  souls  in  Purgatory  in  another 

\  famous  painting  by  a  second  great  Venezuelan  artist,  Cristobal  Rojas. 

Miranda  was  comforted,  indeed,  by  his  own  martyrdom,  which  he 
knew  would  clear  his  name  and  prove  how  unfounded  were  the  suspi- 
^  cions  of  Venezuelan  patriots  in  1812.  He  was  not  a  traitor,  but  a 

victim.  His  chains  protected  him;  perhaps  he  loved  them.  The  e.x- 
pression  of  the  prisoner  is  thoughtful,  as  if  he  were  seeing  the  free 
America  of  the  future.  He  had  played  to  the  end  the  role  which  fate 
had  assigned  to  him  in  the  winning  of  independence.  He  had  sown 
a  love  of  liberty  which  had  already  become  a  rooted  passion  in  strong 
and  generous  hearts.  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  enjoyed 
independence  and  were  bestirring  themselves  to  recover  it ;  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  had  kept  it;  Me.xico  was  fighting  for  it. 
Nothing  could  hold  back  the  movement,  which  Miranda  had  begun, 
to  free  the  continent.  Bolivar  was  to  finish  the  great  undertaking. 

'  The  prisoner  died  July  14,  1816.  In  his  death  throes  perhaps  he 

imagined  his  gloomy  prison  illumined  with  the  bright  colors  of  his 
^  flag,  that  banner  of  American  independence  which  Venezuela  had 
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Htlopted  in  1811  and  which  was  lowered  at  San  Mateo  in  1812.  For 
even  into  the  depths  of  Miranda’s  prison  must  have  penetrated  the 
news  that  Bolivar  had  picked  up  the  fallen  ensign  and  raised  it  again 
in  1813.  The  dying  man  knew  that  it  had  later  received,  at  the  same 
town  of  San  Mateo,  the  supreme  consecration  of  a  heroic  sacrifice: 
that  of  Ricaurte  who,  instead  of  striking  the  flag  and  surrendering  to 
the  enemy  the  powder  magazine  whose  defense  Bolivar  had  entrusted 
to  him,  chose  to  blow  up  the  stores  of  ammunition  and  perish  in  the 
great  explosion  whose  echoes  will  never  cease  to  resound  in  America. 

Perhaps  in  his  last  moments  Miranda  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future, 
and  saw  the  succession  of  battles  which  won  the  liberty  of  the  continent 
and  in  which  his  flag,  carried  by  Bolivar  or  his  generals,  waved  trium¬ 
phant:  San  Felix,  Boyaca,  Caraboho,  Pichincha,  Junin,  and  Ayacu- 
cho.  ...  It  flew  from  the  churches  where  Miranda  had  ordered  it 
raised,  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  where  Bolivar  planted  it, 
because  it  was  the  banner  of  Great  Colombia. 

When  that  glorious  nation  created  by  Bolivar  ceased  to  he,  we 
P>uadoreans,  citizens  of  New  Granada,  and  Venezuelans  apportioned 
our  territory  and  divided  our  funds  between  us,  but  the  heritage  of  our 
common  glory,  symbolized  in  the  tricolor  banner,  we  left  intact. 
These  colors,  in  different  combinations,  today  make  up  the  flags  of 
Venezuela,  of  Colombia,  and  of  Ecuador  which,  together  with  all  the 
others  of  free  America,  you  see  before  you,  unfurled  in  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Miranda.  Ah!  He  was  no  idle  dreamer.  He  saw  far 
because  his  vision  was  lofty — he  looked  ahead  from  the  heights  of  his 
ardent  patriotism. 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union: 

This  is  the  bust  of  General  Francisco  de  Miranda.  Pray  accept  it. 

The  audience  rose  when  to  the  strains  of  the  Venezuelan  national 
anthem  Senorita  Isabel  Arcaya,  daughter  of  the  Venezuelan  Minister, 
proceeded  to  unveil  the  beautiful  marble  bust^ — the  work  of  the 
American  sculptor  Rudolph  Evans.  Every’one  remained  standing 
while  the  United  States  Army  Band  played  the  national  anthems  of 
all  the  American  Republics  and  twenty-one  young  girls  from  the 
National  Cathedral  School  of  Washington,  each  carrying  the  flag  of 
one  of  the  Repid)lics,  grouped  themselves  around  the  statue  in  a 
symbolic  tribute  to  Miranda,  the  Precursor  of  Spanish-American 
independence. 

The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  then  accepted  the  gift  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  said: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  generous  gift  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  We  all  join,  Mr.  Minister,  in  your  eloquent  tribute  to 
this  leader  in  the  great  epic  of  emancipation.  Miranda’s  abiding 
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faith  in  the  high  destiny  of  the  nations  of  this  Continent  and  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  must  ever  remain  an 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  America. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  this  Continent  have  shown  such  determi¬ 
nation,  such  singleness  of  purpose,  and  such  untiring  zeal  in  the  face 
of  almost  overwhelming  discouragements. 

With  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  an  apostle  he  struggled  unremit¬ 
tingly  for  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  and  although 
he  suffered  many  disappointments  his  example  was  a  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  to  his  fellow  men. 

I  heg  of  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  express  to  your  Government  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  this  generous  gift 
and  to  assure  the  people  of  Venezuela  that  their  great  fellow  country¬ 
man  will  ever  occupy  an  honored  place  within  this  building,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  same  ideals  of  liberty  and  fraternity  for  which 
Miranda  struggled. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  also  paid  homage  to  the 
Venezuelan  hero  in  the  following  words: 

The  natural  course  of  events  brings  us  together,  on  this  Pan 
American  Day,  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  American  Liberator  from 
the  South,  not  long  after  we  commemorated  the  second  centenary  of 
George  Washington.  These  celebrations  are  not  mere  academic 
tournaments  or  theatrical  spectacles.  They  are  solemn  acts  of  great 
educational  value,  that  teach  the  men  of  today  what  the  men  of  yes¬ 
terday  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  humanity. 

General  Miranda,  whose  bust  is  being  added  today  to  those  of  other 
illustrious  men  in  the  galleiy*  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  valor,  intelligence,  and  patriotism.  A  son  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  he  dreamed  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  Continent  and  the  union  of  its  different  portions 
into  one,  sole,  great  and  prosperous  entity,  free  from  the  conflicts, 
prejudices  and  ambitions  of  the  Old  World.  During  his  time,  liberty 
waged  decisive  battles  against  the  old  regime  in  England,  France,  and 
the  English  colonies  of  North  America.  Miranda  participated 
actively  in  those  struggles.  He  knew  and  admired  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  He  was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Pitt  in  England, 
and  in  France  he  led  the  revolutionarA*  forces  that  defended  the 
Republic  against  the  monarchical  powers  of  Europe.  But  his  destiny 
was  in  America.  He  realized,  before  anyone  else,  that  the  happiness 
of  Spanish  America  lay  in  her  liberty:  that  it  was  an  injustice  for  so 
many  million  people  to  continue  living  in  subjection  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  European  Nation,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  an 
ocean,  and  which  was  incapable  of  administering  to  the  necessities  of 
so  vast  a  colonial  empire. 
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With  a  clear  vision  of  the  future,  Miranda  foresaw  a  union  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  the  South  with  the  English  colonies  of  the  North, 
through  the  connecting  bonds  of  commerce  and  republican  institutions. 
For  this  reason.  Miranda  shmdd  be  considered  as  the  true  i)recursor  of 
Pan  Americanism.  Bolivar  took  effective  steps  towards  a  union  of 
the  countries  of  Ameiica,  after  indepemlence  was  consummated;  but 
Miranda,  statesman,  idiilosopher,  and  patriot,  had  been  enunciating 
the  idea  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  SouthAmericans 
were  still  slumbering  under  the  colonial  domination  of  Spain. 
Miranda  went  still  further  and  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  the  two 
oceans  by  means  of  opening  a  canal  through  Panama,  and  he  ])redicted 
that  there  would  be  the  future  center  of  world  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Miranda  did  not  have  the  good  f(*rtune  to  see  his  dream  realized  in 
the  liberation  of  Spanish  America;  his  various  attempts  to  destroy 
Spanish  power  were  unfruitful  in  immediate  results,  although  they 
were  the  opening  wedge  for  the  future  victories  of  liberty.  After  many 
sufferings,  this  American  hero  died  obscurely  in  a  Spanish  i)rison  in 
181();  but  at  that  time,  the  war  of  independence  was  general  through¬ 
out  America  and  the  triumph  of  democracy  was  assured  in  the  whole 
Continent. 

We  have  sufficient  reason,  then,  to  render  this  homage  to  the 
illustrious  Francisco  de  Miranda.  His  statue  is  in  its  proi)er  ])lace  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  because  he  lived  and  fought  here,  he 
witnessed  the  birth  of  liberty  and  comprehended  that  the  countries  of 
S|)anish  America  should  also  be  free,  like  their  brothers  of  the  North. 
His  deeds,  like  those  of  Washington  and  BoHvar,  show  the  men  of 
today  and  point  out  to  the  men  of  tomorrow  that  the  destiny  of  the 
countries  of  America  cannot  be  changed:  that  they  were  made  for 
liberty  and  for  union,  and  to  be  respected  by  the  other  countries  of 
the  earth. 

On  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Senor  Kogelio  Alfaro  of  Western  High  School  then  made 
the  following  remarks  on  the  life  and  achievements  of  Miranda: 

On  this  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  General  Francisco 
de  Miranda  it  is  my  privilege,  as  the  representative  of  the  schools  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  the  great 
Venezuelan  patriot.  The  stor>’  of  his  romantic  life  and  the  dramatic 
incidents  with  which  it  was  filled;  of  his  service  in  the  army  of  Spain; 
of  his  extended  travels  through  Europe  soliciting  aid  for  the  liberation 
of  South  America,  and  of  his  attempts  in  Venezuela  to  achieve  his 
plans,  is  fascinating  and  stirring.  Of  particular  interest  to  Americans 
are  his  connections  with  the  United  States,  the  part  that  various 
Americans  played  in  his  life,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  this  countrx'. 
It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  he  first  came  to  the  United  States,  shortly 
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after  leavinji  the  Spanish  Army.  Previously,  while  in  the  army,  he 
had  been  in  Florida  and  fought  against  the  British  at  the  siejje  of  Pen- 
saeola.  It  was  then,  and  while  in  the  eity  of  Philadelphia,  that  we 
first  hear  of  his  desi>rns  for  the  liberation  of  Spanish  America. 
Miranda  met  many  pei’sons,  some  of  eminence,  at  this  time.  He 
probably  met  (Jeneral  Washinjiton.  In  Ale.xander  Hamilton,  Stephen 
Sayre,  Rufus  Kin<;,  and  Thomas  Paine,  the  Venezuelan  soldier  foun«i 
steadfast  and  helpful  friends.  Again  in  1806,  after  visiting  nearly 
ever\’  countrx'  in  Europe  and  having  fought  in  the  French  Revolution, 
he  returned  to  this  country.  During  this  time  he  had  tried  for  years, 
laying  down  ])lan  after  i)lan  for  the  invasion  of  South  America  by 
militarv'  forces,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  British  Government, but  without 
avail.  In  the  United  States  he  was  able  to  secure  backing  for  an 
expedition  which  he  led  himself,  but  which  was  unsuccessful. 
Undaunted,  Miranda  returned  to  Europe  and  continued  working  for 
the  goal  which  he  had  made  his  ideal,  a  free  South  America. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  fortitude  of  Miranda’s  character  when 
we  see  how,  despite  the  many  setbacks  he  suffered  in  his  fight  for 
South  American  independence,  he  persevered  in  his  purpose  and 
although  he  was  prevented  by  imprisonment  and  finally  by  death 
from  realizing  his  desires  himself,  others  carried  on  his  work  an«l 
through  their  efforts  were  born  the  nations  of  South  America,  all  free 
republics,  each  one  a  monument  to  Miranda. 

To  sum  up  his  life  it  is  enough  to  repeat  the  historian  Michelet’s 
conclusion,  “He  was  born  unfortunate.’’  This  phrase  implies  the 
whole  of  the  adverse  fate  which  accompanied  him  during  his  entire 
life  and  still  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  his  tomb.  Some  have  classified 
him  as  an  adventurer.  Military'  faults  and  errors  which  he  never 
committed  have  been  imputed  to  him.  Old  prejudices,  unjust 
judgments  and  unfounded  criticisms  still  endure  to  dim  his  fame. 
But  the  answer  to  this  black  ingratitude  is  his  name  engraved  upon 
the  eternal  granite  of  the  Arc  de  VEtoile  in  Paris  and  the  title  of 
“Precursor  of  American  Independence’’  which  has  been  adjudged 
him  by  posterity. 

The  following  radiogram  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Venezuela  was  then  read  by  the  Secretarx'  of  State: 

His  Excellency  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington. 

On  the  date  designated  this  year  for  the  oh.servance  of  Pan  .American  Day  I 
take  jileasure  in  presenting  to  the  Governing  Board  iny  liest  wishes  for  the  peace 
of  .America,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  .American 
Republics,  for  their  jirosperity,  and  for  the  personal  welfare  of  their  respective 
Chiefs  of  State. 

(Signed  P.  Itriago  ChacIn, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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His  Excellency  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  read  the 
following  message  received  from  his  Government: 

LE<iATio>r  OF  URrcuAY,  Washington. 

Please  convey  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  the  cordial  greetings  of  Uruguay  on 
Pan  American  Day.  On  this  occasion  we  reiterate  our  hope  that  the  forthcoming 
conference  *  will  find  a  way  to  solve  the  economic  and  financial  problems  confront¬ 
ing  these  continents  as  well  as  adequate  means  for  the  consecration  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  among  the  .4merican  nations.  .\s  in  previous  years  the  public  schools 
are  celebrating  Pan  .\merican  Day. 

(Signed)  .\lberto  MaRe, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  conclude  the  ceremony  the  students  of  the  schools  represented 
at  the  e.xercises  deposited  a  floral  tribute  before  the  bust  of  the  hero, 
the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  flowers  forming  the  colors  of  Venezuela  first 
flown  by  Miranda  from  the  mast  of  the  Leander  which  sailed  from  New 
York  in  1806  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  in  the  cause  of  his  country’s 
independence. 

•  The  Seventh  InternaTional  Conference  of  American  States  to  nieet  in  Montevideo.  Cruguay,  December 
1933. 


HOMAGE  TO  MIRANDA  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

A  group  of  students  from  the  National  Cathedral  School  of  Washington  represented  the  twenty-one 
-American  republics  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Miranda  on  April  12,  1933. 


THE  UNSWERVING  IDEAL 
OF  FRANCISCO  DE  MIRANDA 


By  Orestes  Ferrara 
Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba 

IF  in  some  future  time,  even  more  remote  than  our  own  from  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a 
historian  should  wish  to  write  about  Francisco  de  Miranda  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  deeds  that  agitated  the 
Americas  and  especially  Europe  during  the  transition  period  which 
engendered  the  New  Age,  should  propose  to  sketch  as  an  explanatory 
background  for  his  figure  the  environment  in  which  Miranda  moved, 
his  research  would  indeed  be  arduous,  for  he  would  be  unable  to  pass 
over  a  single  country  comprised  in  the  civilized  world  of  that  period, 
or  a  single  notable  man  of  that  epoch. 

There  are,  uncpiestionably,  historical  personages  more  important 
than  Francisco  de  Miranda  because  of  the  vigor  of  their  efforts,  their 
success,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  contempora¬ 
ries.  On  this  very  continent,  from  Bolfvar  to  Marti,  all  the  great 
apostles  of  national  independence  surpassed  him  in  the  direct  and 
unremitting  labor  which  they  devoted  to  creating  countries  for  the 
colonials  without  a  country.  But  Miranda  alone,  of  all  Americans — 
although  San  Martin  might  be  a  second — was  a  universal  actor  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  renaissance  which  took  place  on  the  world 
stage  of  his  time.  And  Miranda  alone  was  intimate  with  the  great 
figures  of  his  era,  and  took  part  in  memorable  events  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  his  life  is  studied  by 
periods,  each  period  being  defined  by  the  limited  space  of  a  nation  or 
by  a  brief  lapse  of  time,  it  can  only  be  described  by  studying  him  to¬ 
gether  with  the  principal  personality  of  that  time  or  place.  During 
his  stay  in  Russia,  the  name  of  Catherine  the  Great  was  linked  with 
his;  in  England,  we  find  that  of  Pitt;  in  France,  then  the  fateful 
arena,  we  have  to  join  successively  to  Miranda’s  the  names  of  PtHion, 
Brissot  and  Uumouriez  and,  later,  of  Napoleon  and  Fouche. 

On  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  his  activities  were  no  less 
brilliant.  He  was  the  leader  of  all  the  early  rebels  of  Latin  America, 
for  around  him  rallied  Chileans  and  Cubans  and  representatives  of 
the  countries  between  these  two  geographic  extremes.  In  the  United 
States,  he  knew  Washington  and  Hamilton,  Knox  and  Monroe,  in 
fact  all  the  civil  and  military  leaders,  and  he  kept  the  close  personal 
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friendship  of  ninny  of  tliein  for  lonp:  yeiirs  nnd  despite  intervening 
distance. 

But  when  the  narrator  "ives  way  to  the  critic,  tlie  ti«rure  of  Miranda 
becomes  even  greater  and  more  disconcertinsr.  If  it  is  strange  and 
remarkable  that,  without  other  credentials  than  his  own  talent,  he 
never  ceased  to  play  a  chief  role  on  the  international  stage,  it  is  even 
more  incomprehensible  and  surprising  that  he  was  never  overcome 
by  his  own  immediate  success,  that  he  never  surrendered  himself, 
as  so  often  happened  in  the  case  of  others,  to  his  most  recent  triumph, 
abandoning  his  earliest  ideal. 

The  critic  who  even  today  stops  to  study  this  great  American 
asks  himself  in  surprise  why  Miranda  did  not  swerve  from  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life  and  let  himself  be  led  astray  by  the  flattery  of  the 
Russian  Court,  or  why,  amid  the  stimulating  activity  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
Napoleon  when  the  latter  began  his  glorious  career,  or  why  he  did 
not  give  himself  to  the  waxing  fortunes  of  English  politics,  at  whose 
service  he  had  put  himself  solely  in  the  interest  of  his  cause.  Those 
on  whom  destiny  has  not  smiled  do  not  understand  how  easy  it  is  to 
change  goals  halfway  along  the  road. 

The  greatest  glorx'  of  Miranda  lies  in  his  fixed  resolve  to  continue 
as  the  champion  of  Latin  American  independence;  in  his  resistance  to 
all  flatterx’  of  fortune;  in  his  understanding  of  his  true  historical 
role;  in  his  unquenchable  faith  in  his  ideal.  This  refusal  to  rest  on 
his  laurels,  or  to  let  favorable  events  influence  him  to  follow  the 
line  of  personal  success,  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  emphasized, 
because  it  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  lofty  character. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  European  courts  and  the  attractions  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  the  most  puzzling  question  in  this 
field  of  historical  hypothesis  is  why  Miranda  did  not  completely  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  France  after  the  political  and  psychological  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  French  people.  For  he  was  a  soldier  who  was, 
although  only  for  a  brief  period,  commander  in  chief  of  the  most 
powerful  army  of  the  Revolution,  a  soldier  who  also  had  facility  of 
expression,  persuasive  speech,  charm  in  the  salon,  courage  on  the 
battlefield,  and  great  political  understanding.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
politician  whose  varied  activities  and  many  talents  seemed  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  prodigious  genius  aware  of  the  sentiments  and  passions,  the 
greatness  and  failings,  the  glories  and  the  crimes  of  the  (Ireat  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  light-hearted  Directory,  and  the  conquering  Empire.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  abilities  and  opportunities  of  Miranda’s,  all 
that  absorbing  and  dazzling  world  was  but  an  incident  in  his  existence 
as  he  followed  his  own  path  in  pursuit  of  his  deep-seated  asjnration — 
American  lihertv. 
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Between  Miranda  and  tlie  Revolution  there  was  evidently  a  psycho- 
lopical  bond.  It  was  to  the  classic  cultures  that  Miranda  owed  his 
ideas  of  liberty.  It  is  very  diflicult  for  us  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  properly  our  debt  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  nations,  like 
men,  tend  to  forget  their  great  benefactors.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  a  geological  cataclysm  had  kept  from  us  “the  glor\’  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome”  our  civilization  would  not 
he  what  it  is  today.  Miranda,  like  many  another,  drew  from  the 
classics  rather  than  from  immediate  circumstances  his  love  for  free 
institutions.  In  Turkey  he  learned  an  aphorism  which  pleased  him; 
“No  nation  that  has  always  been  enslaved  ever  tried  to  attain  liberty, 
for  it  is  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.”  His  acceptance  of  this 
principle  shows  him  to  have  believed  that  a  society  which  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  slow ‘adaptation  destroys  itself  onh’  when  it  envisions  a 
nobler  form. 

The  French  Revolution,  it  may  be  said,  was  eminently  classic  in  its 
manifestations,  for  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  constant  e.xemplars  to 
which  it  turned  during  its  preparation  and  development.  As  in  the 
field  of  art  the  Renaissance  (that  flowering  of  esthetic  ideas  quickened 
in  the  contemplative  period  of  the  Middle  Ages)  took  a  Greco-Roman 
form,  so  in  the  field  of  politics  the  needs  of  the  moment,  the  new 
spirit  of  social  unity,  and  conflicting  economic  interests  all  overflowed 
into  fertile  intellectual  fields  already  tilled  by  the  ancients. 

The  world  returned  to  the  grandeur  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  the 
changes  that  time  and  place  introduce  into  the  acts  of  men;  in  art  the 
new  period  was  called  the  Renaissance;  in  politics,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Machiavelli’s  penetrating  vision  had  foreseen  such  an  event 
when  he  said  that  there  was  no  reason  for  men  to  imitate  the  art  hut 
not  the  political  institutions  of  the  ancients. 

Miranda  had  not  known  the  illegal,  or  at  least  e.xcessive,  taxes  of  the 
French  Court,  or  the  hungry  yeai’s  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  or 
the  difficulties  of  industrial  production,  or  the  e.xcesses  of  the  governing 
class.  But  he  knew  more  than  all  that — he  knew  that  in  the  distant 
past  men  had  had  greater  dignity  and  a  keener  sense  of  honor  and,  hav¬ 
ing  deeper  self-respect,  had  done  deeds  of  inimitable  prowess.  The 
Revolution  in  its  turn,  following  the  same  thought,  asserted  as  its 
foundation  the  rights  of  man. 

Full  proof  of  Miranda’s  profound  understanding  of  the  Revolution 
is  to  be  found  in  what  might  he  called  his  triumphal  scene  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  hecatomb  in  the  prisons  of  Paris. 
Taken  prisoner  after  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  confined  under  the 
accusation  of  treason,  Miranda  was  brought  before  this  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  still  of  unhappy  memory — in  our  opinion  no  more  unjust 
than  tribunals  all  through  ages,  although,  because  of  its  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  it  was  terribly  cruel.  The  condemnation  to  the 
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From  the  *‘Archivo  del  General  Miranda” 


THE  WRIT  OF  MIRANDA’S  ACQUITTAL  BY  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL 

OF  FRANCE. 

The  Revolutionary  Criminal  Tribunal,  created  by  the  law  of  March  10, 1793,  acquitted  General  Miranda  of 
the  accusation  of  treason  that  had  bran  brought  against  him.  The  original  writ,  date<l  May  IK,  1793,  is 
preserved  in  the  Miranda  Archives 
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guillotine  of  a  general  defeated  in  battle  while  under  the  orders  of  a 
commander  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  just  when  victory  w^as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  those  sitting  in  judgment 
would  be  not  so  much  a  consequence  of  the  trial  as  an  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  accusation.  Revolutions  do  not  examine  intent, 
because  when  danger  is  grave,  a  damaging  fact  suffices  to  condemn. 

Yet  Miranda  was  acquitted  and  his  acquittal  evoked  a  great  burst 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  people  of  Paris,  in  this  act  of  justice, 
reciprocated  Miranda's  love  for  the  Republic,  the  love  which  had 
found  expression  in  the  noble  phrase  which  he  hurled  in  the  face  of 
Dumouriez  when  the  latter  compared  him  with  that  Labienus  who  at 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  abandoned  Caesar,  his  chief:  “Labienus 
or  Cato,  I  shall  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Republic.” 

This  identification  of  himself  with  the  Republic  would  have  given 
him  much  greater  personal  success  than  he  enjoyed,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  forget  his  native  America.  But  this  was  not  in  the  order  of 
things.  For  him,  labor  for  France  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  Brissot 
wished  to  send  him  to  Santo  Domingo  with  a  strong  expedition; 
Miranda  did  not  accept  because  he  thought  the  enterprise  inadequate. 
He  dreamed  of  an  operation  of  greater  scope  on  his  native  continent. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  *  who  wrote  him  a  letter  dated  October 
16,  1800,  gives  the  true  explanation  of  the  complex  situation  that 
prevented  Miranda  from  allying  himself  definitely  with  a  country 
and  a  cause  which  he  had  made  intimately  his  own,  yet  w'hich  did  not 
keep  him  from  reaping  the  moral  and  material  benefits  of  the  harmony 
which  existed  between  circumstances  and  the  man:  “In  my  opinion, 
it  is  high  time  to  close  the  European  Volume  and  to  begin  the  American 
Volume”  In  other  words,  his  European  activities  should  not  absorb 
his  whole  life,  only  part  of  it.  This  was  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  success,  but  a  noble  decision  from  the  standpoint  of 
patriotism. 

But  if  the  Revolution,  a  new  Circe  which  transformed  into  beasts 
all  those  who  loved  her,  and  the  Directory,  under  the  control  of  the 
vain  and  corrupt  Barras,  failed  to  win  the  whole-hearted  allegiance  of 
the  fiery  V^enezuelan,  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Napoleonic  regime  did  not  attract  him. 

Miranda  was  a  republican,  but  a  moderate.  In  France  his  first 
friends  were  Girondists.  His  draft  constitution  for  almost  all  Latin 
America,  given  to  Pitt  early  in  1798,  provides  for  an  Inca,  or  Emperor, 
an  Upper  House  of  life  members,  and  a  Popular  House.  Moreover, 
although  only  during  his  extensive  travels  had  Miranda  been  a 
courtier,  he  had  never  been  dazzled  by  great  ceremonies  nor  had  he 
felt  that  his  presence  at  them  was  spiritual  treason ;  by  his  success  at 

•  Acc-ording  to  Parra-Pfrez  (p.  461),  Col.  W.  S.  Smith— Editor. 
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various  (*<uiits  it  may  Ik*  c(tnsidoro(l  that  he  was  very  much  at  home 
there. 

The  democratic  despotism  which  Nap(»leon  introduced,  the  con¬ 
tinual  y:lorj’  with  which  he  fed  the  restless  French  spirit  of  that  epoch, 
the  order  which  he  reestablished,  the  new  jiuhlic  administration  with 
its  modern  efliciency,  the  splendor  of  the  state  functions  which  once 
more  returned  to  fashion,  all  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  and  taste 
of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  and  constituted  a  powerful  means  for  dis¬ 
tracting  from  the  confused  mirajre  of  American  independence  the 
attention  of  any  patriot  more  pliant  and  less  decisive  of  will.  This  was 
especially  true  because,  it  must  he  confessed,  the  independence  of 
Latin  America  was,  at  the  end  of  the  eifrhteenth  centurj*,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  could  not  lofrically  he  thoufrht  of  as  immediate;  it  may  he 
stated  in  the  lijrht  of  later  events  that  without  the  eclipse  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  in  Sjiain  and,  generally  speaking,  without  the  Napoleonic  Wat’s 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  any  attempt  at  emancipation 
would  have  encountered  greater  diflicidties  with  Spain  as  well  as 
numberless  obstacles  in  inteniational  politics.  Miranda  himself, 
going  from  court  to  court  and  from  government  to  gov’emment  in 
search  of  aid,  betrayed  his  doubts  and  fears  for  the  success  of  any 
isolated  efforts  by  the  oppressed  peoples;  it  was  in  just  such  a  conflict 
that  he  was  later  to  play  an  ill-starred  role.  But  Miranda’s  spirit  of 
patriotic  duty  was  unquenchable  and  his  confidence  in  himself 
absolute. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  relations  between  Miranda  and  Napoleon 
will  probably  never  be  made  because  of  lack  of  complete  data.  The 
facts  which  have  come  down  to  us  show  that  the  two  great  men  were 
not  congenial.  They  did  not  understand  one  another  and  perhaps, 
given  their  different  psychological  points  of  view,  never  could  have 
understood  each  other.  To  be  sure,  the  reason  why  Miranda  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  Consulate  was  his  ideal  for  America; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  e.xamine  critically  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ment  between  these  two  personalities. 

The  fame  of  Miranda  had  preceded  that  of  the  future  Emperor. 
When  he  met  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  he,  like  others  of  that 
period,  could  not  understand  that  here  was  a  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  In  general,  great  men  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  appear 
either  vain  or  taciturn,  frivolous  or  pedantic,  eccentric  and  mad,  or 
suspicious  and  selfish.  Miranda  was  already  famous;  some  one  had 
dubbed  him  “the  most  intriguing  man  in  Europe”,  while  others 
believed  him  to  be  a  restless  agitator;  to  everyone  he  was  wrapped 
in  deep  mystery  because  of  his  birth  in  a  distant  and  unknown  land, 
his  travels,  and  his  suspected  relations  with  the  Governments  of 
England  and  Russia.  It  was  by  chance,  in  a  salon  frequented  by 
literaiy’  figures,  artists,  and  politicians,  that  Miranda  met  Napoleon 
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for  the  first  time.  Miraiula  himself  described  the  encounter  years 
afterwards  with  apparent  sincerity:  “Bonaparte  was  then  unknown, 
so  that  I  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  him.  But  as  he  had  learned 
that  I  was  an  American,  he  engaged  me  in  conversation,  hurling  at 
me  a  flood  of  questions,  to  which  I  replied  as  briefly  as  I  could  without 
being  rude.”  Later  the  two  met  again,  and  we  know  the  opinion 
that  Napoleon  formed  of  Miranda  on  this  second  occasion.  The 
future  Emperor  observed  justly  that  that  very  original  character 
“was  a  Don  Quijote,  e.xcept  that  he  was  not  mad.” 

Similarly,  Miranda  took  a  deeper  interest  in  Napoleon,  whose 
ability  was  then  becoming  recognized.  “1  invited  him,”  he  writes, 
"to  dine  at  my  home.  Hotel  Mirabeau,  rue  Mont  Blanc,  where  I 
was  then  living.  My  good  luck  having  permitted  me  to  command 
considerable  funds  wherever  1  lived,  I  had  on  salary  some  of  those 
agents  devoted  to  anyone  who  would  pay  them,  and  lived  in  the 
greatest  comfort.  But  I  was  obliged  to  hide  it  on  the  outside.  The 
day  that  Bonaparte  came  to  dine  at  my  house,  I  noted  his  surprise 
at  the  lu.xurv  with  which  1  was  surrounded.  My  guests  were  some 
of  the  most  energetic  men  whom  the  Mountain  had  left  alive.  Among 
them,  the  careful  Bonaparte,  wrapped  in  his  dreams,  shook  his  head  at 
the  violence  of  our  expressions.  Later,  he  said  of  me,  ‘Miranda  is 
a  demagogue;  he  is  no  longer  a  Republican.’” 

The  first  of  these  interviews,  in  which  the  already  famous  man 
re|)lied  vaguely  out  of  mere  courtesy,  certainly  could  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  ambitious  and  daring  Corsican.  The  second,  in  which 
Napoleon  thought  of  the  revolutionary  past,  chaotic  and  doctrinaire, 
although  noble  and  filled  with  sacrifice,  likewise  was  probably  never 
erased  from  the  mind  of  the  man  who  disciplined  violence,  put  the 
functioning  of  the  state  on  a  systematic  basis,  and  used  the  ability  of 
vigorous  men  as  necessity  demanded,  curbing  excessive  and  unre¬ 
strained  energy.  The  provocative  and  admired  American,  who 
fought  in  Europe  and  dreamed  of  liberty  for  America,  wbo  while  in 
France  was  as  interested  in  politics  as  any  French  aspirant  to  a 
(lovernment  post — even  at  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  guillotine  or, 
later,  to  a  military  prison  or  to  Cayenne— and  yet  who  at  the  same 
time  had  an  understanding  with  the  English  Government,  could  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  new  ruler,  who  wished  to  march  forward  with 
extraordinary  caution  over  the  remains  of  the  greatest  upheaval  in 
all  history,  in  order  to  prepare  and  improve  the  social  structure  with¬ 
out  incurring  new  danger. 

Miranda  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  an  active  opponent 
of  Napoleon.  In  reality  he  was  not,  because  of  indifference.  Mi¬ 
randa  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  General  Pichegru, 
which  was  to  end  so  sadly  for  that  Hercules  of  outstanding  intellectual 
gifts;  but  he  refused  the  invitation  in  an  extremely  high-minded 
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MIRANDA  IN  LA  CARRACA. 

The  famous  Venezuelan  painter,  Arturo  Michelena.  has  portrayed  Miranda  in  the  Arsenal  at  Cadiz, 
Spain,  where  he  died  four  years  after  his  capture  by  the  Spanish. 

letter.  Fouche,  who  had  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  ended  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  generals  by  expelling  Miranda  from  France  for  good, 
Miranda  again  betook  himself  to  London,  where  he  continued  his 
labors  on  behalf  of  America,  The  European  Volume  was  closed. 

We  have  perforce  limited  ourselves  to  that  Volume  in  these  brief 
remarks  about  that  noble  life,  to  which  humanity,  for  whose  improve¬ 
ment  Miranda  toiled  so  hard,  owes  much;  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  showing  that  in  every  adversity,  as  in  the  midst  of  triumphs  great 
enough  to  turn  any  one’s  head,  his  absorbing  passion  was  his  distant 
fatherland,  for  whose  liberty  he  never  ceased  to  labor. 

Miranda  did  not  enjoy  the  personal  satisfactions  which  his  talent, 
his  charm,  his  decided  character,  and  his  intelligence  could  have  given 
him,  nor  the  quiet  and  respect,  just  recompense  for  the  notable  labor 
of  many  years,  which  should  have  crowned  his  life.  In  following  his 
ideal,  without  letting  himself  be  distracted  by  opportunities  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  he  was  carried  later  from  prison  to  prison 
in  America  and  then,  after  much  painful  disillusionment,  taken  to 
die  in  a  Cadiz  dungeon.  But  history  has  glorified  his  name  because 
of  this  sacrifice.  A  whole  continent  is  grateful  to  him  for  the  supreme 
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unselfishness  winch  he  displayed  because  of  his  love  of  liberty.  As 
historical  events  loom  larger  or  dwindle  in  importance  because  of  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  consequences  in  succeeding  centuries,  so  the 
growing  greatness  of  Latin  America  is  an  ever  higher  pedestal  for  the 
remarkable  figure  of  Francisco  de  Miranda. 

His  name  would  have  been  great  in  any  event,  for  this  man  of 
e.xtraordinary  activities  was  great.  Oblivion  could  never  have 
engulfed  his  prophetic  labor.  But  his  greatest  title  to  fame,  the  one 
most  respected  because  it  was  effective  even  after  his  death,  like  a 
noble  shadow  of  the  past  projected  into  the  future,  was  that  of  having 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  immortal  lives  of  new  nations;  he 
initiated  the  philosophy  and  task  of  redemption,  and  thus  merits  the 
eminent  title  of  Precursor  of  all  the  great  liberators,  the  teacher 
of  heroes — a  role  more  sublime  than  any  other,  however  glorious. 
Never  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  flattery  of  European  society, 
thinking  always  of  his  unborn  country  and  working  for  its  emancipa¬ 
tion  through  the  difficult  days  in  London,  keeping  himself  an  American 
during  the  most  fascinating  and  widely  influential  of  all  revolutions, 
concerned  more  about  his  mission  of  liberation  than  about  his  personal 
triumphs,  Miranda  won  the  veneration  of  history  and  the  perpetual 
homage  of  all  nations. 


MIRANDA  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

By  C.  Parra-Peuez 
Miuistcr  of  Venezuela  in  Italy 

Francisco  DE  MIKANDA  is  one  of  tliose  figures,  rare  indeed 
in  tlie  annals  of  history,  wlioni  destiny  launches  on  the  troubled 
sea  of  events  and  "ives  an  important  and  even  decisive  role  in  the 
hirth  of  a  new  historic  period.  Careful  study  shows  his  case  to  be 
perhaps  unique,  for  his  notable  participation  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  United  States, 
the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America,  makes  of  him  a  sort  of  living  tie  which  binds  into  one  golden 
sheaf  those  three  separate  manifestations  of  a  great  movement.  His 
life  may  be  compared  to  a  multiple  mirror  reflecting  in  its  different 
faces  the  varied  aspects  of  a  fateful  and  terrible  epoch.  Miranda  was 
an  intelligent  and  careful  witness  of  significant  events;  he  played  the 
parts  of  both  actor  and  victim  in  the  e.xtraordinary  drama  initiated 
with  the  protests  of  the  English  colonists  against  illegal  ta.xation  and 
ended  by  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  last  episode  in  that  general 
upheaval  which  was  the  most  far  reaching  in  history  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Protestant  reformation. 

A  creole  from  a  distant  and  little  known  colony,  who  left  his  native 
city  to  follow  in  Spain  the  usual  career  of  a  king’s  officer — then  divided 
between  intermittent  and  inconclusive  warfare  in  Africa  and  the 
tedium  of  garrison  life— he  took  part  in  the  vast  triple  adventure  from 
whose  vicissitudes  was  to  come  forth  the  new  universe  of  which 
Chateaubriand  speaks.  For  the  Venezuelan  Miranda  was  much  more 
than  a  hero  of  romance,  an  untiring  traveler,  a  well-informed  dilet¬ 
tante,  or  an  irresistible  Casanova,  who  according  to  persistent  legend 
received  the  favors  of  an  empress.  The  curiosity  awakened  by  some 
minor  adventures  of  his  life,  although  typical  in  certain  of  their 
romantic  aspects,  sometimes  obscures  the  true  historic  importance  to 
which  Miranda  is  entitled,  not  only  because  of  his  long  championship 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  but  also  because  of  the  part 
which  he  played  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.  Let  us 
reflect  upon  his  name  in  certain  decisive  moments  when  his  clear-cut 
influence  decided  the  course  of  events  for  great  nations.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  moments,  a  scrutiny  of  the  position  taken  by  this  hero 
in  certain  memorahle  circumstances,  has  so  much  real  interest  for 
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history  that  his  novelesque  attributes  may  well  be  left  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvelous. 

How  and  why  do  we  find  Miranda  involved  first  in  the  American 
and  then  in  the  French  Revolution?  How  did  he  come  to  be  situated 
so  as  to  render  important  services  both  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
rebels  and  to  that  of  the  French?  For  a  lon^  time  writers  and  his¬ 
torians  described  him  as  an  adventurer,  a  Garibaldi,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  offering 
his  sword  to  all  the  oppressed.  This  is  a  picture  which  does  not  fit 
historic  facts  nor  faithfully  depict  the  true  character  of  Miranda. 
The  Venezuelan  fought  in  behalf  of  American  independence  as  a 
Spanish  officer,  in  consequence  of  the  war  then  in  progress  between 
Spain  and  England;  he  fought  for  France  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  French  politicians  and  in  response 
to  promises  which  were  never  fulfilled.  In  reality  he  was  a  volunteer 
in  only  one  cause:  the  independence  of  Latin  America.  His  e.xperi- 
ence  in  the  American  war  and  the  friendships  which  he  afterwards 
formed  with  distinguished  personages  in  the  United  States,  like  his 
later  battles  for  France  and  his  influence  on  certain  Girondists,  had 
no  value  in  his  eyes  except  as  they  were  related  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
own  country.  Pensacola  and  Antwerp  were  secondary  threads  in  the 
fabric  of  that  life,  complex  although  simple,  unchanging  and  unified 
in  its  harmonious  diversity.  But  nevertheless  the  name  of  Miranda, 
inseparable  from  Latin  American  history,  is  also  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  events  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Aide  de  camp  and  valued  counselor  of  General  Cagigal  in  Cuba, 
Captain  Miranda  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  and  political 
operations  of  the  Spanish  against  the  English.  Present  at  the  siege 
of  Pensacola,  his  valor  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  a  lieutenant 
colonelcy.  Later  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Bahamas  and 
arranged  with  the  British  commander  at  New  Providence  the  terms 
by  which  these  islands  were  surrendered  to  Spain.  The  decisive 
operation  in  the  American  Revolution  was  undoubtedly  the  entry  of 
de  Grasse’s  fleet  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  for  it  brought  about  the  victory 
of  the  American  forces  at  Yorktown  and  the  consequent  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  And  it  was  owing  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Miranda 
at  Habana — Pownall  promised  Pitt  documentary  proof  of  this — that 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  able  to  furnish  de  Grasse  £35,000  and 
supplies  to  outfit  the  squadron  at  that  critical  moment.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  his  participation  in  the  engagements  in  Florida  and  the 
Bahamas,  this  Venezuelan  officer  e.xerted  his  influence  over  the 
Governor  of  Cuba  to  arrange  for  equipping  the  French  fleet  and  did 
all  that  lay  within  his  power  to  help  it  fulfill  its  glorious  destiny.  It 
is  therefore  only  just  that  Francisco  de  Miranda  should  be  inscribed 
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From  the  “An-hivo  del  General  Miranda' 


PASSPOKT  GKAXTEU  TO  MIRANDA  BV  LOI  IS  XVI. 

This  passport,  dated  June  3,  17h9,  and  signed  by  Louis  XVI  at  Versailles,  was  issued  to  Miranda,  then 
traveling  in  France  as  a  Livonian  gentleman  named  Count  de  MerofT.  It  was  goo<l  for  one  month  only, 
and  enabled  the  holder  to  pass  freely  from  France  to  London  without  any  interference  by  civil  or  military 
authorities.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  was  superimposed,  when  the  papers  were  bound,  a  facsimile 
of  the  permit  granted  Miranda  by  Frederick  the  Great  on  .September  4,  ITS.'),  to  attend  military  maneu¬ 
vers  in  Potsdam. 
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on  the  roll  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States. 

Soon  C'olonel  Miranda  left  his  subordinate  position  in  the  Spanish 
Army  and,  in  expectation  of  a  permanent  break  with  his  king  and 
government,  traveled  through  the  United  States,  studied  its  institu¬ 
tions,  customs  and  battlefields,  and  discussed  the  possible  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  with  Washington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  and  Knox.  He  w’as  beginning  a  series  of  journeys  which 
from  America  led  him  to  England  and  thence  to  almost  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  We  can  follow  him  through  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Holland.  Frederick  the  Great 
admitted  him  to  his  famous  reviews.  He  was  a  protege  of  Catherine 
the  Great.  In  Denmark  his  penetrating  criticisms  induced  the 
Government  to  reform  the  prisons.  He  passed  a  year  in  France 
incognito  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Meroff,  a  Livonian  gentleman, 
according  to  a  passport  signed  by  Louis  XVI  himself.  In  Zurich, 
Lavater,  the  ecclesiastical  physiognomist,  set  down  in  admirable 
verses  his  impression  of  the  traveler  whom  “so  few  things  escape”, 
who  “lives  in  the  consciousness  of  strength”,  and  whom  nature  had 
endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  “resolution,  energy,  skill,  and 
disdainful  pride.” 

Years  fruitful  in  experience  to  Miranda  were  those  between  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastille;  years  of  gestation, 
which  saw  the  extinction  of  the  ancien  regime  and  the  development 
of  enticing  philosophies  whose  virus  was  to  endanger  French  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  precipitate  all  Europe  into  bloody  warfare.  Miranda,  al¬ 
though  constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Spanish  police,  wrote 
for  the  newspapers  and  expounded  to  kings  and  dignitaries  his  plan 
for  securing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  His  untiring 
propaganda  made  him  a  sort  of  traveling  salesman  who  took  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  launching  on  the  market  of  ideas  and  politics  the 
important  business  of  American  emancipation.  The  first  notable 
result  of  this  intensive  labor  was  to  awaken  the  interest  of  European 
governments  in  those  colonies,  which  until  then  had  been  considered 
secondary  factors  in  the  schemes  of  foreign  offices. 

In  London  Miranda  rounded  out  his  knowledge  of  English  ideas, 
and  became  personally  acquainted  with  political  leaders  and  the 
guides  of  public  opinion.  Wilberforce,  Cooper,  Maitland,  and  many 
others  instructed  him  in  the  humanitarian  movement,  while  the 
Whig  leaders  reconciled  him  to  the  principles  of  liberalism  to  which, 
while  he  was  in  the  L’nited  States,  he  preferred  the  conservative  Tory 
doctrine. 

In  1790  Pitt,  in  difficulties  with  Spain,  took  the  initiative — as 
Count  Woronzoff  informed  the  Russian  Government — towards  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  Miranda.  Then  began  negotiations  for  obtain- 
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in<;  for  the  Spaiiisli  colonies  the  moral  and  material  supp(»rt  of  F^nj;- 
land.  These  nefrotiations  were  to  last  twenty  long  years,  except  for  the 
hiatus  created  by  Miranda’s  stay  in  France,  and  their  first  phase  was 
ended  by  the  Anglo-Spanish  treaty  of  the  Escorial.  Miranda’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  withdraw  S<mth  America  from  the  domination  of  the 
mother  country  but  not  to  hand  it  over  to  the  English;  his  plan  at 
this  time  consisted  of  forming  a  monarchy  with  the  aid  of  England, 
which  country  would  be  granted  commercial  advantages,  a  strategic 
naval  base,  and,  if  it  were  unavoidable,  part  of  the  Brazilian  colonies 
of  Portugal.  He  did  not  propose  a  British  protectorate  but  alliance 
and  friendship,  in  war  and  in  peace.  “I  do  not  wish  English  troops 
in  our  territories,”  the  negotiator  said  later,  although  soon  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  he  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  proposed  expedition  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Miranda’s  oppor¬ 
tunism  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  well  knowing  the  sympathies 
of  the  English  Government,  he  advised  a  monarchy  as  the  eventual 
form  of  government  for  the  new  state;  and  this  is  not  the  only  exam¬ 
ple  of  political  realism  found  in  the  career  of  a  man  so  improperly 
called  an  idealist,  in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the  word.  It  should 
nevertheless  be  noted,  if  Miranda’s  political  ideas  are  to  be  correctly 
understood,  that  he  never  ceased  to  prefer  the  English  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  any  other  and  that  his  experience  of  the  disorders  in 
France  only  strengthened  his  convictions  and  preferences. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  Miranda,  through  his  contact  with  the 
French  Revolution,  lost  a  large  part  of  his  enthusiasm  for  abstract 
ideas  of  liberty  and  clung  less  rigidly  to  his  doctrinaire  points  of  view. 
From  London  he  had  followed  with  deep  interest  the  course  of  events 
in  France,  and  some  witnesses  declared  later  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  that  the  Venezuelan,  as  a  friend  of  Fox  and  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  was  a  strong  adversary  of  the  fiery  Burke  who,  in  the  name  of 
English  traditions,  vehemently  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  About  this  time  Miranda,  discussing  with  Talleyrand  the 
merits  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  declared  to  the  celebrated  diplo¬ 
mat  that  the  presence  of  a  king  on  the  throne  was  incompatible  with 
French  liberty.  Apparently,  neither  the  future  Girondists  nor  the 
future  Montagnards  were  thinking  of  a  republic  when  Miranda  al¬ 
ready  considered  one  both  desirable  and  necessary  for  France.  This 
was  the  time  when  Brissot,  Buzot,  Isnard,  and  even  Vergniaud  were 
strict  constitutionalists,  that  is  to  say,  monarchists;  when  Saint-.Tust 
proclaimed  that  a  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  government  suit¬ 
able  to  a  great  nation;  when  Robespierre  accused  the  Assembly  of 
usurping  royal  power;  when  Danton,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  sought  for  a  “revolutionary  king.”  Miranda,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Jacobin  of  the  left  although  he  had  never  belonged  to 
the  Club,  considered  as  hybrid  and  impractical  the  system  which 
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took  tljo  crown  from  the  head  of  Louis  XVI  and  replaced  it  by  a 
lihertj’cap,  which  anointed  the  kinj;  not  witli  consecrated  oil  hut  with 
popular  approval,  and  which  endeavored  to  preserve  the  shadow  of 
that  royal  majesty  which  had  vanished  in  the  storm. 

In  the  sprint;  of  1792  Miranda,  well  supplied  with  re|)uhlican  convic¬ 
tions,  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  the  (lirondists,  who  at  that 
time  formed  the  dominant  i)arty  in  the  C'ouncil  of  the  King  and  were 
arousing  public  opinion  with  their  demagogic  ])reachings.  To 
Miranda  at  that  time  and  in  that  country  “republic”  and  “liberty” 
were  synonymous.  To  liberty  he  gave  the  ingenuous  homage  of  a 
humanist  steeped  in  literature  and  history,  still  aloof  from  the  hitter 
struggle  of  reality,  still  untouched  by  hard  experience.  His  republic 
was  the  Athens  that  he  knew  in  Thucydides,  or  even  more  nearly  the 
Rome  of  which  he  had  read  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  “That  I  shmdd  he 
one  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  ”,  he  wrote  to  Count  Woronzoff,  “should 
not  surprise  you,  for  you  know  that  she  is  my  favorite  goddess  and  that 
1  consecrated  myself  to  her  service  long  before  France  thought  of 
l)aying  any  attention  to  her.”  Fight  years  later,  after  having  mirac¬ 
ulously  escaped  the  guillotine  and  been  expelled  from  the  country 
which  he  had  bravely  defended  against  foreign  enemies  and  which  he 
loved  with  the  love  of  a  good  citizen,  Miranda  was  to  hail  the  advent 
of  Bonaparte’s  imperialism  as  “the  return  of  the  Revolution  to  its 
original  ])rinciples,”  with  this  high-sounding  and  inexact  formula — 
used  also  by  the  Fii-st  C'onsul — tolling  the  knell  of  his  illusions  of  1792. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  consular  constitution  and 
the  personal  government  inaugurated  in  the  year  VUl  should  please 
the  former  Jacobin,  since  the  bases  of  the  first  and  the  methods  of  the 
second  did  not  differ  aj)preciahly  from  those  which  he  himself  had 
championed  in  July  1795  in  his  notable  essay  on  the  ills  from  which  the 
republic  suffered  and  their  possible  remedies. 

But  before  surrendering  to  the  constructive  genius  of  Bonaparte, 
the  Revolution  was  to  bring  about  a  devasting  series  of  changes  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  French  nation  and  because  of  the  insensate 
l)olicy  of  Brissot  and  his  friends  to  ])hmge  Europe  into  bloody  warfare 
for  a  (piarter  of  a  centiny.  What  a  tremendous  and  extraordinary 
e])ic  was  this,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  a  great  peoi)le  were  stretched 
to  the  utmost  limit  for  national  defense,  while  the  splendor  of  military 
victories  cloaked  the  e.xcesses  of  the  Terror  and  of  anarchical  convul¬ 
sions!  Miranda,  again  not  on  his  own  initiative,  took  part  in  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement,  to  which  he  contributed  political  and  military 
knowledge.  For  a  fleeting  moment  he  was  militaiy*  leader  of  a  power¬ 
ful  faction,  only  to  he  accused,  imprisoned,  and  finally  proscribed. 
He  had  never  been  sparing  in  his  criticism  of  the  French  people,  whose 
apparent  lightness  of  character  conflicted  with  his  own  exaggerated 
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ci  re  u  inspect  ion,  and  in  spite  of  his  respect  for  ancient  Rome  he  jiro- 
claimed  what  today  is  called  the  sujieriority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at 
least  in  politics.  Nevertheless  he  loyally  adopted  the  program  of  the 
revolution  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  France  against 
England  and  against  all  Europe.  This  was  because  our  Venezuelan 
expected  that  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  theories  on 
which  it  was  based  would  create  a  world  condition  favorable  to  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  would  give  him  jiersonallj* 
the  chance  to  bring  it  about.  “  But,”  he  added  in  the  aforementioned 
letter  to  Woronzoff,  “what  was  a  still  stronger  inducement  [to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  France]  was  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to  he 
useful  to  my  ])oor  country,  which  I  cannot  abandon.”  This  was  the 
prime  reason  why  Miranda  consented  to  fight  for  the  Revolution. 
He  did  not  request  a  post:  the  government  offered  it  to  him,  even 
insisted  that  he  should  take  it.  ”1  begged  him  most  earnesth’,”  said 
(leneral  Servan,  Minister  of  War,  “to  aid  France  with  his  talents 
.  .  .,”  and  Miranda  himself  said,  “In  1791-92,  after  repeated  urg- 
ings,  1  accepted  the  honorable  post  which  was  offered  me  to  defend 
French  liberty  against  the  league  of  despots.” 

Commissioned  a  general  of  the  Republic,  the  e.x-colonel  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty  showed  himself  equal  to  the  resi)onsibilities  which 
he  assumed.  On  September  12,  eight  days  before  Valmy,  he  defeated 
Count  Kalckreuth  at  Briquenay,  where  for  the  first  time  the  soldiers 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  yielded  the  field  to  troops  of  the  new  regime. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  Stengel,  another  foreigner  in  the  service  of 
France,  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Hohenlohe  at  Saint-Juvin.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Miranda  saved  the  army,  disorganized  by  the  panic  of 
Montcheutin,  and  concentrated  it  at  Wargemoulin;  indubitably  it 
was  he,  aided  by  Stengel  and  Duval,  who  was  responsible  for  victory 
in  this  decisive  campaign.  Soon  the  artillery  battle  at  Valmy  ‘  and 
the  subsequent  retreat  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  opened  the  way  for  the 
stupendous  and  repeated  victories  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Brissot,  who  was  in  charge  of  revolutionary  foreign 
policy  at  that  moment,  planned  to  incite  the  Latin  American  colonies 
to  rebel  and  tried  to  have  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Santo 
Domingo  given  to  Miranda.  At  his  suggestion  the  Executive 
Council  asked  the  general  to  discuss  this  grave  matter  in  Paris  with 
its  diplomatic  committee.  Miranda  did  not  desire  to  shake  off  the 

I  In  “The  Outline  of  History”  II.  tl.  Wells  says:  “This  battle  at  Valmy — it  was  little  more  than  a  ean- 
nonade— was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  world’s  history.  The  Revolution  was  saved.”  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921,  p.  H75.) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  .\merican  readers  to  recall  that  of  the  three  Revolutionary  Armies  of  this  time— 
those  of  the  Xorth,  the  Center,  and  the  Rhine— the  first  was  orittinally  commanded  by  Rocham>>eau  and 
the  second  by  Lafayette.  Dumouriez,  to  whose  army  Miranda  was  assigned,  was  the  thinl  general  to 
command  the  .\rmy  of  the  North,  succeetling  Luckner,  who  was  made  general  in  chief  of  all  three  armies. 
Kellerman  was  in  command  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Center  and  the  Due  de  Riron  of  the  .\rmy  of  the 
Rhine.— EUiTOii. 
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\  roil*  the  ■■  Arrhivo  *1^1  (ieneral  Miran  ia  *’ 

TUE  APPOINTMENT  OF  MIKANDA  AS  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  document,  issued  in  Paris  September  4,  1792,  by  the  Provisional  Executive  Council,  informed 
Miranda  of  his  apiNuntment  as  Field  Marshal  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  whose  commander  in  chief 
was^Durnouriez.  Notice  of  Miranda's  appointment  had  been  pubUshe<i  by  the  Council  September 

I,  L92.  The  signatures  affixed  to  the  ap|>ointment  are  those  of  Roland,  Danton,  Le  Rrun,  Monge, 

J.  ^ervan,  and  (irouvelle.  the  secretary. 
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Spanish  yoke  only  to  doliver  the  einpiro  to  a  foroifin  power;  his  plan, 
we  repeat,  was  to  make  South  America  independent,  not  to  have  it 
chancre  masters.  Furthermore,  he  hejran  to  be  disquieted  hy  the  turn 
which  ideas  were  taking  in  France,  for  even  at  that  time  he  was  at 
bottom  a  kind  of  authoritarian  conservative  to  whom  it  was  repugnant 
to  make  concessions  to  anarchy.  For  these  reasons,  to  which  perhaps 
others  of  a  personal  nature  might  he  added,  the  general  sought 
successfully  to  dissuade  the  (lovernment  from  sending  an  e.xpedition 
to  America.  Because  of  this  opposition  he  was  able  to  say  later  that 
he  had  freed  the  colonies  from  “the  fatal  influence  of  the  French 
system.  ” 

As  commanding  general  of  the  army  which  took  the  fortress  at 
Antwerp  and  conquered  the  Duchy  of  C'leves  and  Prussian  (luelder- 
land,  it  devolved  upon  Miranda  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  acts  of  the  Kevolution  in  the  Low  Countries:  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  to  international  commerce.  “Dutch  injustice  and  tyranny 
are  now,  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  only  obstacles  to 
navigation,”  wrote  the  general  to  the  Minister  of  War.  lie  added, 
nevertheless,  that  the  definite  solution  of  this  political  question  should 
he  obtained  hy  negotiations  between  France  and  Holland.  The  Con¬ 
vention  in  ])uhlic  session  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  dispatches 
which  told  how  the  Venezuelan  general,  at  the  head  of  French  trooi)s, 
all  of  whom  “cherished  their  country  in  their  hearts  and  liberty  in 
their  souls,”  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy  to  Koermond. 

Then  came  Miranda’s  temporary  functions  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  operations  in  Belgium  which  the  executive  council 
entrusted  to  him  by  an  order  of  January  5,  1793,  and  which  Miranda 
carried  out  with  his  characteristic  activity,  highly  praised  by  Jomini, 
that  incomparable  military  critic.  Meanwhile,  bis  political  impor¬ 
tance  increased  to  such  a  point  that  in  the  Convention  the  ballot  for 
tbe  nomination  of  a  new  Minister  of  Marine  showed  more  votes  for 
him  than  for  Bougainville,  d’Estaing,  and  other  illustrious  French 
officers.  January  and  February  of  that  year  marked  the  climax  of 
Miranda’s  career  as  a  general  of  the  French  Kevolution. 

L’nfortunately  there  soon  began  a  period  of  disasters,  the  resjjonsi- 
bility  for  which  is  ascribable  chiefly  to  Dumouriez  but  is  also  shared 
by  (leneral  Valence,  his  second  in  command.  Miranda,  who  had 
received  orders  to  attack  Maestricht  with  obviously  insufficient  forces, 
was  obliged  to  retire  [)ecause  of  the  defeat  suffered  f)y  lai  None  at 
Aldenhoven;  the  French  troops  retreated  precipitately  toward 
Louvain,  harried  by  the  enemy,  who  finally  ceased  his  long  inaction. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder — there  is  documentary  evidence 
which  affords  indisputable  ])roof — Miranda  remained  calm,  saved 
his  corps  of  12,000  men,  “doubled”  for  Dumouriez  who  was  fighting 
in  Holland,  and  helped  more  than  any  one  else  to  reorganize  the 
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iMitire  army,  whose  destruetion  Valence  had  believed  inevitable. 
The  eoinmander  in  chief  wrote  him;  “I  should  have  thoutrht  every- 
thinjr  was  lost  if  you  had  not  reassured  me  concerning;  your  position 
and  the  sinrit  of  the  army;  Valence’s  letter,  in  particidar,  made  me 
despair.” 

At  Xeerwinden  Dumouriez  madly  temi)ted  fortune  and  ajrainst 
all  the  dictates  of  ])rudence  cast  his  rejriments  a^rainst  imjjretrnahle 
positions.  Miranda,  commander  of  the  left  win*;,  who  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  dissuade  his  ‘reneral  from  this  enterprise,  fou<;ht  bravely 
hut  left  2,000  of  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  new  retreat, 
which  the  Venezuelan  was  ordered  to  cover,  there  occurred  under 
his  immediate  orders  the  hard-fought  skirmishes  at  Pellemher^,  for 
which  unscrupulous  historians  have  until  the  present  refused  to  pve 
credit  to  the  skill  of  the  foreifrn  j;eneral. 

But  now  Miranda,  alone  amon^  the  irreat  "enerals,  refused  to 
follow  Dumouriez  in  his  ])lan  to  overthrow  the  Republic;  and  before 
the  oflicials  of  the  Convention  the  rancorous  turncoat  put  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  military  failure  on  the  shoulders  of  his  lieutenant.  The 
decisive  dialojrue  between  the  two  "enerals,  cast  in  Roman  mohl 
according:  to  the  stilted  fashion  of  the  day,  took  jdace  after  dinner: 

“It  is  necessary,”  said  Dumouriez,  “to  j;o  to  Paris  with  the  army 
in  order  to  reestablish  liberty.  1  am  resolved  to  cross  the  Rubicon.” 

“  1  think  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,”  responded 
Miranda,  “and  I  shall  certainly  prevent  it  if  I  can.  You  are  not 
Caesar,  nor  is  the  French  Army  composed  of  the  ^^[ions  of  the 
coiupieror  of  (laul.  If  it  were  sus|)ected  that  you  harbored  such  a 
purpose  the  soldiei’s  woidd  answer  you  with  shots  and  saber  thrusts.” 
‘‘Would  you  fifrht  apiinst  me,  Miranda?” 

•‘Perhaps,  if  you  fig:ht  ag;ainst  liberty.” 

‘‘Would  you  then  be  Labienus?” 

‘‘Lahienus  or  Cato,  you  will  always  find  me  on  the  side  of  the 
Republic.” 

Although  acfjuitted  by  the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunal  and  crowned 
with  laurels  by  the  shouting  crowd  which  bore  him  home  on  their 
shoulders,  nevertheless  Miranda  from  that  time  ceased  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  Revolution.  Without  delay  Robespierre’s  tyranny 
once  more  thrust  him  into  jirison,  and  only  the  tenth  Thermidor 
saved  him  from  the  scaffold.  In  Vendemiaire  he  suffered  unjust  and 
inexplicable  persecution.  A  victim  finally  of  the  proscriptions  of  the 
eighteenth  Fructidor,  Miranda  took  refuge  in  England,  determined 
to  close  his  ‘‘Book  of  Europe”  and  to  begin  that  ‘‘American  volume” 
of  which  C’olonel  Smith,  Washington’s  aide  de  camp,  was  later  to 
s|)eak,  and  in  which  are  written  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages 
of  the  histon*  of  our  continent.  Miranda  now  began  anew  his  career 
as  Precursor.  Of  his  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  ideas  during 
the  French  Revolution,  above  all  of  the  effective  and  honorable 
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service  which  lie  rendered  on  the  field  of  battle  to  France,  whose 
soldiers  he  commanded  afrainst  the  enemy,  there  remains  merely 
the  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the  Etoile, 
and  a  hazy  memorv'  relegated  to  outer  darkness  by  the  majority  of 
French  historians,  who  are  jierhaps  secretly  incommoded  by  the 
irruption  of  that  annoying  foreigner  into  the  glorious  annals  of  their 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  glorious  page  of  the  “book  of  Europe”,  it  is 
in  the  “American  volume”  that  Miranda’s  titles  to  imperishable 
fame  are  inscribed.  Having  abandoned  forever  the  internal  politics 
of  France,  and  having  as  his  sole  estate  only  a  wealth  of  disillusions, 
the  indefatigable  agitator  renewed  negotiations  in  London,  ojiened 
othei’s  with  Washington,  and  spun  the  threads  of  his  intrigue  around 
the  vast  body  of  tbe  Spanish  empire.  Meantime,  before  tbe  amazed 
eyes  of  Europe,  Napoleon  described  his  blazing  parabola  and  society 
was  transformed  amid  the  resounding  clash  of  arms  and  universal 
suffering.  While  Miranda  labored  for  the  independence  of  America, 
indifferent  to  everything  e.xcept  that  idea  fi.xed  in  his  mind  with  the 
persistency  of  an  obsession,  nations  and  men,  England,  France,  the 
United  States,  Pitt,  Wellington,  Napoleon,  had  no  importance  for 
him  except  as  they  might  assist  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  great 
plan  of  emancipation.  In  a  combined  effort  Buenos  Aires,  Lima, 
and  Bogota  meant  to  him  as  much  as  Caracas,  the  native  city  whose 
happy  inhabitants,  under  the  calm  blue  sky,  were  later  found  to  have 
unforeseen  reserves  of  heroism.  Miranda  inspired  the  allegiance  to 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
replaced  fealty  to  Spain.  He  spoke  in  the  same  tenor  to  his  various 
agents;  he  addressed  the  “Columbian  continent”  through  each  one 
of  its  provinces;  his  revolution  was  one,  just  as  the  history,  the  future, 
and  the  interests  of  our  nations  are  one.  He  was  the  federator  of 
common  activities,  the  leader  in  the  orderly  and  simultaneous  move¬ 
ment  against  the  impotent  or  usurped  crown.  The  old  “traveling 
salesman  of  liberty”  started  direct  negotiations  in  almost  all  our 
capitals  through  correspondents  who  sought  to  bring  together  all 
those  desiring  independence;  furthermore,  he  determined  to  synchro¬ 
nize,  when  favorable  circumstances  permitted,  the  revolutionary 
movements  that  were  to  crush  Spanish  rule  from  Mexico  to  the 
River  Plate.  Such  was  the  double  role,  historical  and  political,  of 
a  personage  whom  posterity  is  now  trying  to  judge  truly  in  the  light  of 
more  nearly  complete  information. 

Miranda,  the  “traveling  salesman”,  invested  by  his  own  authority 
in  the  acephalous  condition  of  the  colonies  with  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  various  provinces,  and  acting  as  liaison  officer  between 
them,  held  in  Latin  America  the  unique  and  singular  position  which 
justifies  the  title  of  Precursor,  inferior  in  dignity  only  to  that  of 
Liberator,  given  to  Bolivar  by  the  peoples  whom  he  freed. 


1 


5  THE  ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE  IN  PARIS. 

^  .VlK)ve:  This  imiwsinK  monument  was  erected  by 

i  Na|>ole<)n  in  the  Place  de  I'Etoile  to  commemorate 

I-  the  victories  of  l»05-<'>  and  honor  the  Revolutionary 

f  armies.  At  right:  The  name  of  Miranda  is  en- 

'  graved  amid  those  of  his  fellow-oflicers,  Luckner, 

I.afayette,  Dumouriez,  Kellermann,  Dillon,  and 
Valence,  in  one  of  the  lateral  arcades. 
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In  tlio  stru^plo  for  oontinontal  indopoiuhMiot*,  Miranda  dis|)layod 
to  the  fnll  the  exeeptional  cpialities  with  which  he  was  endowed: 
C'learsifrhtedness,  depth  of  mind,  eloquence,  a  fertile  imajiination  and, 
above  all,  a  persistence  that  nothing  discouraged,  that  obstacles 
only  aroused  and  increased.  There  is  no  incident  until  the  fatal  days 
of  1812  to  show  that  “the  most  extraordinary  and  wonderfully  ener¬ 
getic  man”  whom  James  Lloyd’s  son  said  he  had  ever  seen  even 
once  despaired  of  his  cause.  To  ai)preciate  fully  the  temper  of  his 
character  and  the  tenacity  of  his  purpose,  one  must  follow  him  step 
by  step  in  his  negotiations  to  persuade  the  British  Government  to 
assist  his  enterprise  or  simply  to  ignore  the  cautious  intrigues  which 
Spain  watched  and  ])eriodically  denounced;  follow  him  in  his  efforts 
to  induce  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  isolation  and  neutrality 
and  support  the  policy  of  a  free  and  independent  Spanish  America; 
follow  him  in  his  attempt  to  arouse  his  own  compatriots,  the  immense 
majority  of  whom  remained  faithfnl  to  the  monarchy  and  whose  creole 
leaders  furthermore  cherished  the  unconquerable  distrust  of  aristo¬ 
crats  for  the  son  of  a  (’anary  Island  merchant.  For  fourteen  years 
he  sought  the  amalgamation  or  transformation  of  heterogeneous  and 
even  conflicting  elements,  indispensable,  in  his  oj)inion,  to  our  inde¬ 
pendence:  the  interests  of  England,  the  interests  of  the  I'nited 
States,  the  relations  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country.  It  was 
only  after  his  death  that  the  forces  that  his  untiring  elTorts  had  aroused 
and  sought  to  utilize  were  induced  to  cooperate. 

The  act  or  convention  signed  in  Paris  on  December  22,  1797,  by 
which  Miranda  and  two  other  Latin  Americans  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  the  re])resentation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  Venezuelan 
promised  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Cabinet,  also  defines  the  policy 
of  the  Precursor.  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America  after  they  had  been 
converted  into  sovereign  nations  was  in  his  opinion  “the  only  ho])e 
remaining  to  the  liberty  audaciously  outraged  by  the  detestable 
])rinciples  of  the  French  Kevolution”,  and  the  only  means  “of  secur¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  power  capable  of  restraining  the  destructive  and 
devasting  ambition  of  the  French  system.”  Free  trade,  canals  across 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  eventual  cession  of  some  of  the 
West  Indies  were,  in  general,  the  offers  which  Miranda  thought  might 
be  made  to  the  British  and  Americans  in  e.xchange  for  their  helj)  and 
friendship. 

(irenville,  who  exerted  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  British 
('abinet,  opposed  Miranda’s  suggestions  with  a  calculated  inertia, 
for  he  feared  that,  by  attacking  Spain  in  America,  England  woidd 
force  Spain  completely  under  French  influence.  Nevertheless,  Great 
Britain  carried  out  minor  operations  and  occupied  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  a  convenient  base  for  harrying  the  mainland.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  island  province  was  thus  lost  to  the  future  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
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Rufus  Kiiijr,  Ministor  of  the  United  States  in  London,  transmitted 
to  his  (iovernment  Miranda’s  su<i^estions  and  various  ajrpnts  of 
Miranda  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  stir  up  feeling,  advising  the  creoles 
at  the  same  time  not  to  adopt  “the  dacohin  system  of  juinciples  which 
would  make  liherty  a  tomb  instead  of  a  cradle,  as  is  shown  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  French  Revolution.”  Although  the  Venezuelan 
here  vented  his  rancor  against  those  who  had  expelled  him  from  Paris, 
more  than  anything  else  he  was  trying  to  satisfy  his  allies  as  to  the 
political  consecpiences  of  colonial  rebellion.  Such  a  criterion  thence¬ 
forward  inspired  the  negotiations,  which  were  prolonged  until  1810. 
Miranda’s  moral  and  spiritual  ties  with  France  were  broken,  and  the 
memories  of  1793  caused  only  aversion.  As  for  the  marvelous  Napo¬ 
leonic  adventure,  the  former  saux  culoite  general  considered  it  simply 
usur])ation,  the  reign  of  deception  and  tyranny. 

The  perseverance  of  the  l^recursor  was  submitted  to  a  hitter  proof 
by  the  miscarriage  of  his  expedition  of  1800,  thwarted  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  colonists  to  Miranda’s  forces  and  also  because 
of  the  lack  of  active  support  from  the  British  naval  authorities. 
The  failure  at  (’oro  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Captaincy,  the 
u])])er  classes  as  well  as  the  populace,  intended  to  sup])ort  the  monarchy 
against  the  attempts  of  a  man  who,  according  to  the  clever  propaganda 
of  the  S])aniards,  was  an  ex])atriate  turncoat,  the  agent  successively 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  British  Cabinet.  The  opinions 
of  the  Venezuelan  oligarchy  later  changed  completely  with  regard  to 
the  (piestion  of  independence  hut  not  with  regard  to  its  champion, 
and  the  stubborn  opposition  which  he  later  encountered  in  Caracas 
was  the  princi])al  cause  of  defeat  in  1812. 

In  1808  the  British  Government  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  the 
central  and  northern  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  and  Miranda, 
again  in  London,  was  aiding  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  his  advice. 
When  in  May  the  popidation  of  Madrid  rose  against  the  French, 
England  suddeidy  changed  its  policy — the  troops  that  were  to  have 
been  sent  to  America  landed  in  Portugal,  and  with  Sir  Arthur  at 
their  head  began  the  terrible  campaign  that  ended  by  expelling  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  from  the  ])eninsula.  The  future  victor  of 
Waterloo  remarked  much  later  to  Lord  Stanhope:  “I  think  that  1 
never  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  say  to  Miranda  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  that  we  were  abandoning  his  plan.”  The  wrath  of 
the  Precursor  on  being  given  this  information  was  indescrihahle,  and 
Wellesley  had  to  wait  patiently  to  continue  the  conversation  until 
Miranda  had  recovered  his  composure.  Miranda  at  this  time  re¬ 
affirmed  his  position  clearly  and  unecpiivocally :  to  Sir  Arthur’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  accompany  him  he  gave  a  negative  reply  l)ecause  he  thought 
he  should  not  fight  against  the  French,  his  former  comrades  in  arms, 
and  because,  as  he  had  said  to  Pitt  eighteen  years  before,  he  did  not 
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wish  to  mix  in  the  afl'airs  of  Spain  in  Kuntpe.  Fnrtliermore,  he  deeid- 
edly  opposed  any  idea  of  eoiupiest  in  Aineriea,  eondeinned  the  British 
attack  on  Buemts  Aires,  praiseil  the  victorA'  of  Viceroy  Liniers  and 
of  the  people  of  that  city  wlio  repelled  the  invasion:  “  I  am  and  always 
shall  he,”  he  wrote  to  an  Arjrentine  correspondent,  “a  stnhlmrn 
(lefender  of  the  rijrhts,  liberties,  and  independence  of  our  America.” 
The  sui)posed  instrument  (»f  Enjrland  bitterly  censured  the  political 
wiles  of  Ivondon,  warmly  praisinjr  “the  sacred  efioism  of  Latin 
America”:  “We  must  avoid  hecominjr  involved  in  this  conllict”,  he 
said  to  the  Manpiis  del  Toro,  “and  prevent  the  calamities  of  war 
from  hein<r  transj)orted  to  the  continent  of  Columlnis;  let  me  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  free  ourselves  from  the  forei<;ner.” 

On  April  11),  ISIO,  C'aracas  overthrew  royal  authority  and  with  the 
formation  of  its  Supreme  Junta  opened  the  decisive  period  of  South 
American  revoluthm.  In  December,  Miranda  returned  to  his  native 
city  after  forty  years’  absence.  Destiny  was  to  he  fulfilled  by  the 
evolution  of  events  leadiiijr  to  the  emancipation  of  Venezuela.  In  the 
declaration  of  indej)endence  he  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
man  because  of  his  constant  activities  in  the  Patriotic  Society  and  in 
Congress. 

A  completely  documented  account  of  the  epoch  known  as  the 
First  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  still  to  be  written;  probably  it  exists 
today  only  in  the  notebook  of  some  impartial  historian  or  dilettante. 
It  may  be  said  that  until  now  the  data  for  an  opinion  on  Miranda’s 
activities  in  Caracas  have  been  inter|)reted  accordinj:  to  sentiment 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  reason;  hence,  the  gamut  runs  from  pure 
and  simple  condemnation  to  condescending  indulgence.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  have  not  been  praiseworthy  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Venezuelan  writers  to  guide  the  judgment  of  posterity  toward  an 
equitable  appreciation  of  men  and  events;  but  the  pages  devoted  to 
this  period,  besides  being  brief,  are  shrouded  in  a  semiobscurity  dith- 
cult  to  penetrate,  in  contrast  with  those  upon  which  the  incomparable 
epic  of  Bolivar  was  so  soon  to  shine  in  full  splendor. 

Miranda  is  and  should  be  considered  above  all  as  the  hero  of 
July  5,  when  Venezuelan  independence,  the  noble  consequence  of  his 
labors  for  liberty,  was  declared.  That  day  is  written  in  gold  in  the 
historx*  of  our  Rei)ublic,  which  was  to  be  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
innumerable  combats.  What  did  it  signify  that  in  this  tremendous 
struggle  the  cause  should  meet  defeat  first  at  La  Victoria,  then  at 
La  Guaira  and  I’rica,  if  each  time  its  champions  arose  braver  and 
more  determined  at  the  call  of  the  Liberator  and  his  sword?  Sur¬ 
render,  defeat,  the  reconquests  of  Monteverde,  Boves,  and  Morillo, 
anarchy,  rebellion,  the  gallows,  were  only  incidents  in  a  drama  whose 
inevitable  climax  was  foreseen  when  on  July  5,  1811,  Venezuela  was 
born  immortal. 


FRANCISCO  DE  MIRANDA 


Hy  VicEXTE  Davila 

Director  of  the  Xatiotial  Archirea  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  “Archieo  del  (iencral 

Miranda” 


FKAXCISC'O  DE  MIKAXDA  was  horn  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
March  28,  1750,  the  son  of  Sehastiiin  and  Francisca  Antonia 
Rodriguez  de  Miranda.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Caracas,  hut  his 
father  came  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Francisco  studied  arts  and  philosophy  at  the  local  university  and 
about  January  1771  he  left  for  Spain  where,  in  April  of  the  next  year, 
he  began  his  military  career  hy  purchasing  a  captain’s  commission  for 
40,()()()  pesetas.  In  1774-75  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Melilla, 
Morocco,  then  besieged  hy  the  Moors.  There  he  prepared  a  plan  for 
a  daring  sally  from  the  fortress,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  asked 
to  he  allowed  to  enter  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant,  adducing  in  his  own 
favor  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  languages — English,  PTench, 
and  Italian,  besides  his  native  Spanish. 

His  request  was  not  granted,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  Spain  as 
captain  in  the  Princess’  Regiment,  hut  a  misunderstanding  with  Col. 
Juan  Roca  soon  forced  him  to  request  a  transfer  to  another  unit. 
Spain  was  at  the  time  lighting  with  France,  the  ally  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  in  1780  Miranda  was 
sent  to  Cuba  as  aide  to  Gen.  Juan  Manuel  Cagigal,  a  former  colonel 
of  the  Princess’  Regiment.  Thus,  in  1781  Miranda  took  part  in  the 
cajiture  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  for  his  meritorious  conduct. 

Appointed  to  parley  with  the  defeated  English  governor,  Miranda 
won  the  regard  of  Cagigal  hut  aroused  the  envy  of  the  Spanish  officers. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  made  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
exchange  of  prisoner  with  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  While  on  that 
island  Miranda  acquired  two  ships  for  Cuba  through  an  English 
merchant  by  the  name  of  Allwood  in  e.xchange  for  a  promise  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  contraband  shipment  to  llahana.  Denounced  by  the 
authorities,  both  Miranda  and  Cagigal,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the 
plan,  were  prosecuted  despite  official  explanations  made  hy  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  Cagigal,  who  believed  that  the  mission  was  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  Spain,  recommended  his  aide  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

His  right  to  promotion  was  further  strengthened  hy  another 
e.xchange  of  prisoners  which  he  negotiated  for  Cagigal  in  May  1782 
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From  the  “Arrhivo  del  (•eneral  Miranda" 

GENKUAL  Jl'AN  MAXI  EL  DE  TAGIOAL. 


This  likeness  of  Ueneral  Caciiial  in  the  Miranila  Arrhives  has  two  eoniments  in  Miranda’s  handwritinK: 
AI)ove.  “  Piratarum  dehellator”,  and  tielow,  “Sacrifiant  sa  vie  a  son  Pais,  S  I'Ktat,  C'agigal  est  I'atnour 
flu  Peuide  et  du  Soldat.” 


after  the  conquest  of  New  Providenee,  eajiital  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
as  well  as  by  his  services  in  Haiti  under  (len.  Bernardo  Galvez. 
However,  the  visit  of  Cainphell,  ex-governor  of  Pensacola,  stimulated 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  oflicers  and  gained  him  the  ill  will  of  the 
bishop  on  religious  grounds.  They  ])lotted  against  Miranda,  who 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  creole,  and  notwithstanding 
his  self-defense  in  an  incontrovertible  ineinoranduin,  he  lost  favor 
with  Jose  de  Galvez,  Minister  of  the  Indies,  hecaiise  of  being  “a 
passionate  Anglophile”.  Gagigal  was  ordered  to  arrest  Miranda,  hut 
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knowintr  how  unjust  the  action  of  the  (loverninent  was,  he  protected 
his  subordinate,  who  in  dune  1783  managed  to  take  passage  for  South 
(’arolina. 

Upon  ids  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  was  notified  hv  Seagrove, 
a  Boston  merchant,  that  the  14,000  peson  fuerteK  which  he  had  saved 
during  his  twelve  years  of  service  under  the  Spanish  flag  had  been 
seized  hv  English  vessels.  Without  resources  Miranda  found  life 
endurable  only  because  of  the  dream  that  he  outlined  at  Robert 
Livingston’s  in  Xew  York  in  1784:  the  emanci])ation  of  the  South 
American  colonies.  For  eighteen  months  he  traveled  from  C'harleston 
to  Boston,  making  the  accpiaintance  of  statesmen,  writers,  merchants, 
and  women  of  the  fashionable  world  and  observing  what  independence 
had  done  for  the  ])eople  of  the  United  States.  With  the  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  President  Washington  that  C'agigal  had  given  him  he 
was  able  to  meet  the  liberators  of  the  North  and  talk  to  them  about 
the  emancipation  of  the  South. 

In  December  1784  he  left  for  England,  arriving  in  February  1785. 
There  he  learned  that  his  protector,  Cagigal,  was  imprisoned  in 
Madrid.  Immediately  he  wrote  to  the  King  asking  to  he  allowed  to 
resign  his  commission  and  rank  in  the  Army  and  requesting  his  hack 
|)ay  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  his  commission  “so  that 
my  countrymen,  being  better  informed  as  to  their  actual  situation, 
may  profit  hv  my  experience  and  learn  to  moderate  the  noble  impulses 
by  which  American  youth  is  commonly  guided.  ’’  This  was  one  man’s 
challenge  to  a  monarchy.  Thereafter  the  great  revolutionary  never 
ceased  to  conspire  for  the  emancipation  of  his  people  and  continually 
tried  to  win  followers  in  both  the  Xew  and  the  Old  World. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  London,  where  The  Morning  Chronicle  hailed 
him  as  the  future  emancipator  of  South  America,  he  left  for  the 
('ontinent  in  August  1785  in  the  company  of  Col.  W.  S.  Smith,  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  object  of  the  trip,  as  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  was  “to  improve  my  defective  education’’,  a  long- 
cherished  dream  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  fidfill  while  in  Spain. 

With  ('olonel  Smith,  S(‘cretarv  of  the  American  Embassy  in  London 
and  son-in-law  of  John  Adams,  he  attended  the  luilitarA’  maneuvers 
held  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam  and  continued  his  travels 
through  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Constantinople,  and  along  the 
Black  Sea.  In  Italy  he  secured  a  list  of  the  creole  Jesuits  living  in 
that  country  who  had  been  expelled  from  America,  and  in  Greece  he 
ac(piired  some  property.  Following  his  habit  of  studying  everx'thing 
as  he  went  along  in  order  to  compare  and  analyze  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  races  and  peoples  he  visited,  he  amused  himself,  even 
during  a  storm  on  the  Black  Stui,  by  reading  works  on  Russia. 

In  December  178()  he  met  Prince  Potemkin,  Prince  Dolgorouky, 
and  the  Prince  of  Xassau-Siegen  at  Kherson.  With  Potemkin,  chief 
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Minister  of  Catherine  II,  he  traveled  throug:h  the  C’riinea,  diseussin}; 
with  him  polities,  art,  histoiA',  and  science.  This  friendship  was 
destined  to  iinjirove  Miranda’s  precarious  financial  situation.  The 
following:  FebruarA’  he  met  the  Emjiress  at  Kieff.  She  was  charmed 
with  Miranda  because  of  his  broad  knowledfre  and  sympathized  with 
him  because  of  his  persecution  by  the  Spanish  Impiisition.  She  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  coidd  he  burned  because  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  another  man.  They  also  found  common  "round 
in  criticizing:  the  apparent  frivolity  of  the  French.  In  the  Imperial 
(’oiirt  he  lived  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
(Catherine  on  her  travels  throug:h  the  Empire,  and  to  complete  the 
picture  he  allowed  himself  to  he  called  Count  for  the  fii’st  time. 

In  March  1787  he  made  a  brief  trip  to  CaniefT  with  Marshall 
Koumanstzoff  to  meet  King:  Stanislaus  II  of  Poland  and  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski,  who  later  became  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals.  The 
following  April  he  left  Kieff  for  Moscow  where,  as  well  as  in  cverr' 
other  city  he  had  visited  since  leaving  Cuba,  his  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  made  it  ])ossihle  for  him  to  meet  many  persons  of  distinction. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  betook  himself  after  his  sojourn  in 
Moscow,  Macanaz,  the  Spanish  Charge  d’Affaircs,  protested  Mi¬ 
randa’s  use  of  a  Spanish  uniform  and  the  title  of  count.  Miranda,  con¬ 
sidering  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  King,  answered  haughtily. 
When  Macanaz  requested  his  extradition,  Catherine  befriended  Mi¬ 
randa,  authorizing  his  use  of  a  Russian  colonel’s  uniform  and  having 
her  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Bezborodko,  reply  to  the  Spanish  Charge 
that  the  esteem  in  which  she  held  the  Colonel  was  due  to  his  jiersonal 
fjualities  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rank  he  held  in  Spain. 

Bezborodko  and  Potemkin  told  Miranda  that  in  order  to  avoid  his 
being  jiersecuted  Catherine  desired  him  to  remain  at  her  court,  where 
he  would  he  esteemed  and  wealthy.  Deeply  touched,  Miranda  an¬ 
swered  that  in  view  of  his  secret  ambition  to  set  the  Spanish  colonies 
free  he  could  not  accept  such  an  honor.  Catherine  applauded  his 
motives  and  manifested  a  strong  interest  in  his  project.  It  may  he 
noted  that  Miranda’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  proves  he  was  not  the 
adventurer  he  has  sometimes  been  called.  Upon  leaving  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Miranda  carried  a  letter  to  the  Russian  legations  in  Europe 
ordering  them  to  give  him  aid  and  protection  and  in  addition  received 
a  letter  of  credit  for  £2,000,  with  which  he  jiaid  with  interest  debts 
contracted  after  his  visit  to  New  York. 

In  September  1787  he  sailed  across  the  Baltic  to  Stockholm.  There 
he  met  King  (lustavus  III  and  visited  mines,  foundries,  locks,  asylums, 
and  jails.  To  see  the  museum  collections  he  arranged  some  lights, 
with  the  help  of  two  artists.  Continuing  his  travels  to  Norway,  he 
admired  the  waterfalls  of  that  countiy,  went  to  see  hospitals  and 
palaces,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  scientists  and  complimented  the 


ladies  of  the  eourt.  In  December  1787  he  arrived  at  (’openha^en, 
where  he  advocated  prison  reforms,  especially  the  separation  of  minors 
from  older  criminals,  and  solicited  the  pardon  of  two  women  guilty  of 
infanticide,  pleading  that  they  were  suffering  from  hysteria  because 
of  their  physical  condition.  His  recpiests  were  heard  by  the  Prince 
Koval  and  the  Prime  Minister.  In  various  factories  he  initiated 


This  silhouette  of  Catherine 
the  Oreat  was  made  by 
Count  M  a  mo  n  off,  a 
favorite  of  the  Empress, 
and  (tiven  to  Miranda, 
who  preservel  it  in  his 
Archives.  In  February 
17x7.  the  Precursor  of 
South  -American  inde- 
pen<Ience  was  presented 
to  the  Em|)ress  by  Prince 
Heiboro«lko  in  KielT.  She 
was  so  much  attracted  by 
the  charm  of  his  manner 
and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  that  she  took 
him  under  her  protection, 
and  trie<l  to  |)ersuade  him 
to  remain  in  Russia  and 
enter  her  service.  Miranda 
explaine<l  that  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  -America  was  ilearer 
to  him  than  the  titles  and 
honors  of  Euroi)e.  He  did 
accept,  however,  the  i)ri- 
vileee  of  wearing  the 
imih)rm  of  colonel  in  a 
regiment  cnmmande<l  by 
Prim'e  Potemkin,  and  a 
letter  of  cre<lit  of  two 
thou.sand  imiinds;  when 
he  left  Russia  he  look 
with  him  a  copy  of  a 
lircular  letter  issued  by 
Catherine  to  her  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  A’ienna  and  her 
ministers  at  other  Euro- 
Iiean  capitals,  re<|uesting 
them  to  assist  ami  t)rolect 
him  whenever  necessary. 


i  St.  Petenbourg  St  i  Leipzig » 

'  1  7  8  3- 


thr  "Arrhivo  tlrl  (irnpral  Miran<la 


reforms  for  the  benelit  of  the  workers.  In  the  laboratorA’  of  General 
Weiner  he  Avas  shown  e.xperiments  in  electricity.  He  discussed  astrol- 
og>-  with  Hemsterhuys,  anatomy  with  Camper,  histoiw"  Avith  Baron 
Hupsch,  and  the  East  Indies  Company  Avith  Boers.  The  cleanliness 
of  the  Dutch  he  contrasted  AA'ith  the  carelessness  of  the  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Turks. 
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On  horseback  and  on  foot  he  traveled  thron*:!!  the  Rhine  country 
and  Switzerland.  He  noted  the  ditl'erenee  in  the  hyiriene  of  the 
various  cantons,  and  tlie  dirtiness  of  some  made  him  write:  “Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  a  virtue  which  should  he  taught  to  man.'’  Amon^  the  savants 
whom  he  met  on  this  trij)  were  Beecaria,  Lavater,  (lihhon,  Fahre, 
and  Raynal.  With  them  he  discussed  criminolofiy,  |)hysiognomy, 
Knjrlish  history,  and  the  ])olities  and  histoiy  of  Spanish  America. 
Lavater  forecast  a  brilliant  future  for  him  and  had  his  ])ortrait  drawn: 
Madame  Rieux,  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  told  him  many  amusinjr  anecdotes 
of  the  ])hilosopher’s  life. 

From  (lenoa  he  went  to  C'ojrolleto,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  and 
there  found  a  relative  and  a  had  portrait  of  the  Discoverer.  In 
France,  traveling  incognito  to  avoid  heinjr  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  studied  the  Roman  remains  in  the  south. 

In  June  1781)  he  returned  to  Ijondon.  He  was  then  about  forty 
years  old,  and  with  the  knowledjre  he  had  accpiired  durinp;  four  years 
of  travel  in  Europe  he  found  himself  ready  to  carry  out  his  pntjects. 
He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Enjrlish  statesmen,  men  of  learninjr, 
and  merchants:  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Pownall,  Pitt,  (Irenville,  Ben- 
tham.  Mill,  Priestley,  Price,  Payne  and  Tund)ull.  The  last-named 
was  to  rescue  him  from  his  financial  difliculties. 

In  1790  he  initiated  his  ne<rotiations  with  Pitt  and  Lord  (Irenville. 
Without  comijromisinf;  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  to  he  liberated 
he  presented  as  an  inducement  for  English  aid  the  vast  market 
Britain  would  gain  through  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
He  continued  to  travel  through  England,  making  valuable  contacts 
and  never  neglecting  his  love  affairs. 

About  the  end  of  1791,  disgusted  with  Pitt,  who  had  deceived  him, 
and  knowing  that  there  were  French  royalists  in  London  soliciting 
help  for  their  King,  he  decided  to  go  to  France  and  arrived  in  Paris 
in  March  1792.  There  he  met  Brissot,  Petion,  (lensonne,  and  other 
(lirondists. 

The  co?//>  r/’efuf  of  August  10,  1792,  against  the  monarchy  made  him 
realize  that  the  rei)uhlican  revolution  was  a  fact  and  consequently 
would  involve  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Miranda  had  censured  the 
('onstitution  of  1791  because  it  was  royalist. 

On  August  2.j,  Servan,  Minister  of  War,  and  Petion,  Mayor  of 
Paris,  informed  him  that  the  (Jovernment  had  accepted  the  conditions 
that  he  had  stipidated  for  entrance  into  the  French  service:  that  his 
l)roject  for  the  emancipation  of  the  South  American  colonies  l)e  given 
consideration  and  that  his  financial  necessities  he  met  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Consequently  he  was  made  a  marshal,  or  major  general.  In 
the  service  of  Spain  he  had  won  a  colonelcy  hut  intrigues  had  deprivetl 
him  of  this  rank:  the  Revolution  promoted  him  because  of  the  vast 
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1  li^e  Ariioniie  Forest  has  Ix'en  of  ureal  siraleuie  iiiiiHjrtanc-e  to  the  safety  of  France  from  the  time  of  the 
rrench  Kevoliilion.  when  the  action  at  Valmy  checked  the  invasion  of  the  allied  armies  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  to  the  World  War,  when  the  fierce  fichlinp  there,  in  which  American  sohiiers  played  a  heroic 
part  in  ()ctol>er  IStlS,  contrihuted  to  brinuinu  alKiut  the  signinp  of  the  Armistice. 
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inilitarv,  sciontitic,  and  artistic  knowlodjro  he  had  accumulated  durinj: 
nine  years  of  travel  through  the  United  States,  Enfrland  and  Europe. 

On  Se])teinber  10  he  had  an  interview  with  Duinouriez  at  (Irand 
Ere,  and  on  the  12th  at  the  head  of  2,000  Frenchmen,  he  repulsed  an  at¬ 
tack  hy  (»,000  Prussians  between  Morthomme  and  Hricpienay  in  the 
Arfronne  hills.  Such  was  his  debut  in  the  French  Army.  On  the 
l.jth,  learning  that  S,.')00  men  camped  at  Mont-Uharmont  were  in 
disorderly  retreat,  he  pdloped  there  and  near  Valmy  was  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  panic-stricken  troops.  The  battle  of  Valmy  took  place  on  the 
20th,  and  Duinouriez  and  Kellermann  were  victorious  because 
Miranda  had  stopped  the  retreat.  In  recopiition  of  this  service 
the  French  and  Syrian  colonies  in  Venezuela  erected  a  statue  to  the 
Precursor  of  South  American  Independence  at  Valmy  in  May  1080. 
Since  Duinouriez  found  Miranda  a  valiant  and  well  instructed  oflicer, 
he  recommended  that  he  be  promoted  to  lieutenant  ‘rt'noral,  a  rank 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Government  on  October  8. 

Brissot  and  Petion  offered  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Santo  Dominjro,  but  Miranda  answered  that  it  was  not  in  his  plans 
to  stir  up  revolution  in  French  colonies — only  in  Spanish  ones.  From 
his  cam])  at  Valenciennes  he  wrote  to  Petion  on  October  2(5  recom- 
mendinjr  the  representation  of  women  in  Parliament  so  that  they 
mifrht  have  a  voice  in  matters  which  concerned  them  directly — mar- 
riafTP,  ilivorce,  and  the  education  of  their  daujrhters.  He  was  also  an 
advocate  of  other  advanced  legislation. 

On  November  25  he  was  ordered  by  Duinouriez  to  relieve  General 
Eabourdonnaye  from  command  of  the  troojis  which  were  besieginjr 
Antwerp.  Despite  the  obstacles  created  by  Pache,  the  Minister  of 
War,  he  pushed  the  siejje,  forcin<^  the  commander  of  the  fortress  to 
parley.  On  November  80  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  was  sitrned, 
Miranda  according  military  honors  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  This  vic¬ 
tory  opened  the  Scheldt,  formerly  in  control  of  the  Austrians,  to  navi¬ 
gation,  and  as  a  reward  Miranda  was  jilaced  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  22,000  men  stron",  previously  under  Labourdonnaye. 

Here  he  added  relifrious  to  political  and  military  interests.  In 
Ibdjrium  he  issued  posters  orderinjr  that  the  monasteries  be  turned 
into  barracks,  hospitals,  and  storehouses  for  the  army,  and  that  the 
income  of  the  monastic  communities  be  used  to  pay  the  soldiers.  He 
believed  the  benevolent  mission  of  the  convents  was  endetl  with  the 
French  Kevolution  and  that  only  the  secular  clerjry  should  remain. 
Notwithstandiiifr  these  opinions,  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  praised  the 
revolutionist,  frreetinji  him  as  the  jihilosopher  who  “  inoreK  Itom'nniin 
muUonitn  ndit  et  urbex.” 

Miranda  continued  his  victories  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  and  from 
the  town  of  Roermond  wrote  the  Governor  of  Antwerj)  to  jnish  the 
reconstruction  of  the  forts  ami  to  <rive  humane  treatment  to  the 
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woiindod  and  prisoners  as  prescribed  in  The  RUjhtx  oj  Man.  But  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  winnin<r  laurels  the  dislike  of  Paehe  and  the 
envy  of  (leneral  Lahourdonnaye  created  fresh  obstacles  in  the  })ath 
of  the  eoiupieror.  While  Duinouriez  and  Valence  were  in  Paris, 
occupied  by  political  intrijrues,  Miranda  was  ordered  on  January  5, 
179J,  to  direct  the  oi)erations  about  Maestricht  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Koer.  With  enthusiasm  and  disciplined  activity 
he  supervised  everythinjr  pertaining;  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  mean¬ 
time  interce])tin<;  numerous  letters  from  French  emijrres  announcinj; 
the  arrival  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  on  the  Rhine.  About  the 
middle  of  February  the  ensrineers  made  pre])arations  for  the  siejre  of 
Maestricht,  and  Miranda  was  ordered  to  be"in  the  bombardment. 
Knowin<r  that  Maestricht  was  well  fortified  and  defended,  he  wrote 
on  several  occasions  to  Dumouriez,  Pache,  and  Petion  that  the  enemy 
would  break  throu<;h  the  su])portin‘;  lines  and  force  him  to  stop  the 
hombardment,  but  Dumouriez,  who  had  an  ambitious  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  did  not  listen  to  his  sid)ordinate.  So  on  March 
2,  while  Miranda  was  bombarding;  Maestricht  with  red-hot  balls,  he 
was  informed  by  Valence  that  the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  Roer. 
Miranda  suspended  the  bombardment  and  went  to  the  assistance  of 
Valence  and  Thowenot,  who,  defeated  and  dispirited,  were  in  great 
need  of  his  calm  courage,  h'rom  Maestricht  and  Liege,  Miranda, 
Valence,  and  Lanoue  succeeded  in  making  a  heroic  retreat,  saving  the 
army  and  bringing  it  to  Louvain,  where  they  were  able  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  enemy.  Dumouriez  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
hopeless  invasion  of  Holland  and  on  March  11  arrived  at  camp  to 
take  command  of  the  vanquished  but — thanks  to  Miranda — well- 
organized  army. 

Dumouriez  was  a  defender  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  but  with 
the  King  in  prison  he  weakened,  and  once  the  monarch  was  beheaded 
he  secretly  turned  against  the  convention.  Miranda,  who  observed 
this  fact,  notified  Petion.  In  an  interview  between  Dumouriez  and 
Miranda  the  former  came  out  against  the  Reinddic,  while  Miranda 
remained  its  defender. 

In  the  face  of  this  disagreement  Diimouriez  ordered  Miranda  to 
command  tlie  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Xeerwinden,  March  IS,  1793. 
The  terrain  was  decidedly  unfavorable  for  the  attack,  and  the  troops 
under  Miranda's  command  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  conse<|uent  defeat,  Dumouriez  blamed  Miranda,  who  had 
fought  personally,  but  had  left  on  the  field  30  officers  and  more  than 
2,000  men. 

F»)r  the  last  time  Miranda  reorganized  the  vampiished  forces  and 
retreated  to  I.<ouvain,  from  where  Dumouriez  had  foolishly  taken 
them  to  Xeerwinden.  On  the  22d  he  repulsed  the  enemy  at  Pel- 
lemberg,  holding  his  position  through  the  day  with  a  loss  of  4,000 
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Froiu'hnuMi  and  1,200  Austrians.  That  was  his  last  battle  as  a  French 
(leneral  of  Division.  Dumouriez  hejian  parleys  with  the  Austrians 
and  also  had  the  C'oininissioners  of  the  Xational  C'onvention  suininon 
Miranda  before  its  bar.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  March  29  and  iinnie- 
diately  asked  to  be  heard,  but  was  refused  and  arrested  at  the  Con- 
cierjrerie.  On  April  19  he  ai)peared  before  the  Revolutionary  Crimi¬ 
nal  Tribunal  to  defend  himself  ajiainst  the  three  charjies  placed  ajiainst 
him:  the  cessation  of  the  bombardment  of  Maestricht,  the  retreat 
from  the  defeat  at  Xeerwinden. 

About  sixty  witnesses  for  the  defense  and  the  |)rosecution  testilied 
before  the  tribunal  during  the  trial,  which  lasted  from  May  12  to  10. 
The  decision  of  the  six  jurors  announced  by  Montane,  the  president 
of  the  tribunal,  acipiitted  Miranda  of  all  the  accusations,  ordered 
that  he  be  freed,  and  that  his  name  be  expuiifred  from  the  prison’s 
refrister.  Chauveau  Lajrarde,  Miranda’s  advocate,  proud  of  havinjr 
defended  him,  stated  that  he  had  little  to  do,  for  the  accused  himself 
had  refuted  the  most  important  charjjes. 

He  published  his  defense,  full  of  eulojjistic  opinions  of  his  client, 
and  Miranda,  accused  as  a  soldier,  became  known  as  a  philos(»pher, 
learned  Encyclopedist,  traveler  in  America  and  Europe,  acquaintance 
of  eminent  men  on  both  continents,  and  defender  of  liberty  by  nature 
and  on  principle.  Miranda  also  published  pamphlets  in  his  own 
defense  with  d(*cuments  provin"  how  punctiliously  he  had  proceeded 
at  everv*  point  of  the  trial. 

But  if  the  “Sword  of  the  (lirondists’’  was  honorably  sheathed  as 
Miranda  left  the  tribunal,  a  free  man,  he  fell  in  the  overthrow  on 
May  31  of  that  party  by  the  Mountain,  which  decreed  that  its  oppo¬ 
nents  were  to  be  wiped  out.  Miranda  was  taken  i)risoner  again  July 
9,  1793,  and  desjnte  his  appeals  he  remained  in  prison  until  January 
1795.  When  he  iiKpiired  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  he  was  told  that 
Robes])ierre  and  his  followers  gave  “reasons  of  state”,  the  irrefutable 
argument  of  every  dictatorship  for  making  injustice  appear  legal. 

Miranda’s  friends  rallied  to  his  support.  The  authoritative  voice 
of  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  the  learned  archaeologist,  echoed  through 
Europe.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor — July  27, 
1794—  helped  his  cause. 

After  Miranda’s  release  he  began  various  literarv’  labors.  In  July 
1795  he  wrote  articles  upholding  the  former  boundaries  of  France  and 
free  iluvial  navigation  and  censuring  the  bloody  measures  of  the 
Revolution.  He  ex|)ounded  constitutional  |)rinciples  based  on  the 
theory*  that  man’s  useful  activities  increase  in  proportion  to  his  liberty. 

Miranda’s  views  as  a  writer  being  based  solely  on  his  |)rinciples, 
he  broke  with  the  extremists  and  predicted  peace.  He  opposed  the 
spirit  then  inflaming  the  passions  of  Baris — eagerness  for  war  and 
conquest.  Therefore  he  was  caught  by  the  coh/>  (I'Hat  of  the  13th 
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Voiulemiairo — October  5,  1795 — and  persecuted.  Finally,  however, 
|)ersecuti(*n  ceased  and  he  could  appear  once  more  in  public. 

The  triumphs  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  the  pillajre  of  works  of  art 
led  him  to  proclaim,  tojiether  with  Quatremere  and  the  journalist 
Koederer,  the  inalienable  rijthtsof  art,  whose  masterpieces  should  not 
be  considered  war  booty,  but  the  Director^'  held  the  opposite  view, 
in  the  new  political  couj)  of  the  18th  Fructidor — September  4, 
1799 — which  Bonaparte  directed  from  Italy,  Miranda  once  more  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  was  afrain  pei’secuted  as  head  of  the  opposition. 

He  formed  new  political  and  amorous  alliances.  The  Manpiise  de 
('ustine,  the  Baroness  de  Stiiel,  the  widow  of  Petion,  and  other  women 
appear  in  his  papei-s,  where  their  letters  to  the  sophisticated  philoso¬ 
pher  are  preserved.  The  persecuted  Miranda  laughed  at  political 
investigations  and  escaped  from  Paris  in  Januaiy  1798,  in  a  disguise 
fashioned  by  Mine,  ('ustine,  to  take  refuge  in  England. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire — November  9,  1799 — the  aspect  of  the 
Revolution  changed,  and  Miranda  sought  to  return  to  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  First  ('onsul,  and  notwithstanding  the  hatred  which 
.Minister  Fouche  had  for  him,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  France.  On 
November  28,  1800,  he  arrived  in  Paris  to  claim  his  back  pay  as 
(leneral  and,  as  will  be  seen,  to  endeavor  to  enlist  France  in  the  cause 
of  South  .Vmerican  freedom. 

.Vlthough  he  remained  practically  in  hiding  and  was  protected  by 
SiMiator  l..anjuinais,  in  March  1801  he  was  suspected  of  conspiring 
with  the  Fmglish  against  Bonaparte  and  imprisoned.  To  all  interro¬ 
gation  he  replied  that  he  had  only  tried  to  persuade  England  to  aid 
in  securing  South  .Vmerican  independence,  just  as  France  had  helped 
the  I’nited  States,  without  expecting  commercial  monopolies  or 
territorial  concessions.  With  diplomatic  skill  he  showed  that  South 
.Vmerican  emancipation  would  be  advantageous  to  the  French 
(lovernment.  But  Fouche  needed  to  get  rid  of  the  former  (lirondist 
and  expelled  him  as  a  conspirator.  In  March  1801  he  left  France 
f(*rever. 

The  third  phase  of  his  efforts  for  independence,  which  includes  his 
negotiations,  had  been  begun  in  New  York  in  1784.  .Vfter  he  left  the 
Fnited  States  he  traveled  through  FLurope  and  in  June  1789  returned 
to  England.  In  Februarx'  1790  in  Hollwood,  near  Ijondon,  he  inter¬ 
viewed  William  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Nootka  Sound  (Vancouver,  B.('.)  incident  between  England  and  Spain. 

To  Pitt  he  presented  his  plan  for  South  .Vmerican  emancipation, 
justified  by  the  various  uprisings  from  1750  to  1781;  the  right  to 
freedom,  since  the  gift  of  Pope  .Vlexander  VI  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
had  been  only  a  religious  expedient;  the  advantage  of  reciprocal 
commerce  with  more  than  20  colonies  having  12,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  opening  to  traffic  of  canals  across  Panama  and  Nicaragua, — 
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projects  sufrjiested  to  Miranda  by  the  Schleswig;  ('anal  which  he  saw 
in  17SS.  These  advantajies  were  to  he  exchanjred  for  well-e<iuipped 
troops  and  vessels  which  Miranda  himself  wonld  command.  The 
plan  was  sifrned  in  Paris  in  December  1797  by  Miranda  and  the 
Jesuits  Jose  del  Pozo  y  Sucre  and  Manuel  Jose  de  Salas,  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Stuith  America. 

Miranda  continued  to  nefiotiate  with  Pitt  and  I.K>rd  (Irenville,  t(* 
whom  he  made  it  clear  that  he  would  never  proceed  ajrainst  Spain  in 
Europe,  only  in  the  Colonies.  He  had  dealings,  too,  with  Rufus 
King,  the  American  Minister  in  London;  he  sent  C’aro  to  President 
.Vdams  and  then  to  New  (iranada  with  letters,  and  <)ther  commission¬ 
ers  t«>  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  C'hile.  In  Venezuela  Captain  Gual  and 
('hief  Justice  Espana,  inspired  by  Miranda’s  i)rojects,  had  already 
plotted  a  conspiracy,  which  was  denounced  in  July  1797. 

In  1798  Miranda  made  the  ac(|uaintance  of  young  Bernardo 
O’Higgins,  the  future  Emancipator  of  C'hile,  whom  he  inspired  with 
the  i)roject  of  liberation,  apparently  on  the  point  of  success  in  1799. 
Negotiations  were  broken  olf  because  of  the  treacherx'  of  the  French¬ 
man  Duperou  and  the  C'uban  Pedro  Jose  Caro.  This  bad  luck  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  activities  of  (Jual  in  Trinidad  and  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  Miranda  in  Madrid,  which  ended  the  persecution  begun  in 
1782.  He  was  declared  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Clovernment 
for  meritorious  services  under  C'agigal,  who  was  also  cleared  of  charges 
preferred  against  him. 

By  1800  the  i)lans  for  emanci])ation  had  almost  fallen  through, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pownall  and  other  politicians  ably 
interceded  with  Pitt.  Downhearted  but  not  defeated,  Miranda 
looked  to  France,  where  he  thought  that  Napoleon  might  welcome 
the  undertaking,  but  the  only  result,  as  has  been  said,  was  e.xile.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1801  and  reopened  negotiations  with  Vansittart, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  with  more  success;  he  was  also  granted 
a  larger  annuity  than  he  ha<l  enjoyed  before. 

Pre])arations  for  the  e.xpedition  were  therefore  begun,  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Vincent,  Fii’st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  peace  of 
.Vmiens  in  1802,  however,  ruined  these  plans.  Miranda  did  not  relax 
his  efforts,  and,  in  the  face  of  new  European  hostilities,  began  a  new 
cons])iracv. 

With  Vansittart,  Home  Popham,  and  Davison,  a  government  con¬ 
tractor,  he  planned  a  rebellion  in  Argentina.  Not  until  1804  did  he 
prepare  with  Lord  Melville  a  memorandum  for  the  ex|)edition,  which 
led  Popham  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1800.  But  in  1805  the  fall  of  Melville 
affected  Pitt  and,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  Miranda,  who  left  London 
and  arrived  in  New  York  in  November  1805.  There  he  interviewed 
King  and  Colonel  Smith,  who  introduced  him  to  Ogden,  a  merchant. 
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and  to  ('onunodoro  Lewis.  Expeditionary  preparations  ijejjan  in 
earnest. 

Miranda  talked  with  President  defFerson  and  Secretary  Madison, 
who  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  hut  did  not  jjive  him 
official  support.  He  received  financial  assistance  from  Ojjden,  Turn- 
l)ull,  and  Vansittart,  and  the  expedition  left  New  York  in  February 
ISOt)  in  the  Leatider  with  200  volunteers,  amoiif;  them  a  son  of  Smith 
and  ‘rrandson  of  e.x-President  Adams,  who  considered  the  expedition 
only  a  quixotic  adventure. 

It  was  on  the  hijrh  seas,  aboard  the  Leauder,  that  Miranda  raised 
for  the  first  time  the  Colomfnan  cofors,  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  taken 


MON'I'MKNT  ;ix  MA- 
|{  A  ('  A  Y  T  O  M  F.  M  - 
HERSOFMIKANDA'S 
EXPEDITION. 

This  ninnuiiient  honors  the 
1(1  foreign  inemiters  of  the 
liheralint!  ex|ie<Iition  of 
Miranila  who  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  executed  in  istlti 
after  the  vessels  Hte  and 
liacchui  were  laken  by 
the  Spaniards.  .\li  ex¬ 
cept  a  Pole  and  a  Portu- 
euese  were  from  the 
I'niteil  States,  according 
to  a  luetnlier  of  the 
ex|)eiiition. 


lierhaps  from  the  flat;  of  the  “(luard  of  the  Burgesses”  whose  maneu¬ 
vers  he  had  watched  in  1788  at  Altona,  a  suhurh  of  Hamburg. 

Information  sent  by  Casa  Irujo,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  had  warned  Venezuela  of  the  proposed  invasion,  and  therefore 
when  Miranda  arrived  at  Ocumare  in  April  1806  he  was  received  with 
hostility.  The  small  vessels  Bacchus  and  Bee,  which  Miranda  had 
actpiired  en  route,  were  taken  and  with  them  58  prisoners,  10  *  of 
whom  were  e.xecuted  in  Puerto  C’ahello  and  their  remains  hung  along 
the  highways  as  a  warning  to  consjiirators.  The  other  48  were  sent 
away  for  imjirisonment.  Miranda  hastily  sailed  for  Bonaire,  Grenada, 
Barbados,  and  Trinidad,  where  he  recovered  from  the  disaster  at 
Ocumare. 


■  8  .\tnericaij.s.  1  Pule,  and  1  Portuguese,  according  to  a  member  of  the  expedition.  Epitor. 


TIIK  SKININO  OK  TIIK  I »K(’LA RATION  OK  I M )K I’KN l)KN(' K  OK  V K\ KZK KRA.  ArOI  ST  17.  INII. 

On  July  ft,  lull,  the  ( '(iii|ires.s  of  VeiiMUela  dwliired  Ihe  inili>|>i'mlen«>  of  their  eoiititry.  This  (liHMinient  wils  presenleil  to  the  C'oii»:n>ss  on  July  7  hy  the  (siinniit.te<‘  ii|i|Miinle(l  to 
preiMire  it,  uml  (irinted  on  July  It  in  the  oflleial  puhlieation  of  tlie  IhmI.v.  In  Venezuela,  as  in  the  I'nited  .'States,  the  declaration  was  not  signed  until  more  than  a  month  after 
It  had  lieen  adojited.  Miramla,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  Krench  Revolution,  is  seen  in  the  foreiiround  leanint:  on  his  swonl. 
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In  Aufiiist  1806  ho  a^ain  landod  in  Vonozuola;  at  Coro,  as  Chief  of 
the  H\  pod  it  ion  a  FA’  Forces  of  C'oloinhia,  ho  issued  his  proclamation  to 
the  Coloinhian  nations.  {Colombeia  is  the  title  driven  to  the  63  volumes 
of  his  papei’s,  so  called  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columhus.)  In  the 
frigrhtened  city  he  found  neither  friends  nor  foes;  it  was  indifference 
that  foiled  the  expedition.  Venezuela  did  not  heed  the  call  of  the 
emancipator,  for  the  Government,  concurring  with  the  French, 
accused  him  of  being  an  English  emissarA’. 

Miranda,  Avho  was  not  a  military  chieftain  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  had  based  his  hopes  on  his  revolutionarA'  labors  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  believed,  not  Avithout  reason,  that  Venezuela  was  eagerly 
awaiting  him.  The  chieftain,  pure  and  simple,  makes  no  preparations 
and  pins  all  his  hopes  on  his  strong  right  arm:  action  is  his  only  means 
to  the  desired  end. 

But  the  expeditions  of  Miranda  had  world-Avide  echoes:  politicians 
in  Washington  discussed  it  in  their  debates,  and  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Spain  others  upheld  it,  made  accusations  against  it,  and  outlawed  it, 
respectively.  All  South  America  was  in  a  ferment.  In  Argentina  the 
(Jovernment  protested  against  the  “traitor  Miranda,  a  perfidious, 
deceitful,  and  irreligious  man”,  and  in  FehruarA'  1807  Lima  followed 
that  e.xample. 

Miranda  failed  in  inilitarA'  operations  hut  not  in  his  political  aspira¬ 
tions,  for,  Avith  the  help  of  English  and  Americans,  he  had  made  a 
start  toward  realizing  his  revolutionary  ideals,  and  South  America 
AA'as  rising  in  rebellion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Venezuelan  fiasco,  Miranda  received  word  from 
his  friend  Popham  of  the  taking  of  Buenos  Aires  in  July  1806.  That 
presently  the  English  were  overthrown  made  little  difference,  for  an 
example  had  been  set.  The  Argentinians  had  learned  that  the 
Spanish  Government  could  he  defeated. 

In  April  1807  Miranda  sent  other  plans  for  invasion  to  Popham. 
For  the  Venezuelan  was  neA'er  disheartened  by  setbacks  to  an 
enterprise!  He  wrote  to  England  that  he  was  prepared  to  solicit  aid 
from  Russia,  Tartary,  and  eA'en  Turkey  for  the  liberation  of  America. 

He  returned  to  Ijondon  in  January  1808,  and  presented  ncAv  plans 
of  insurrection,  supported  by  the  writings  of  William  Burke,  to 
('aiming  and  Ijord  Castlereagh,  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

(It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  he  legitimated  his  tAvo 
small  sons,  Leander  and  Francisco,  the  children  of  Sara  Andrews,  an 
English  Jewess.  Leander  later  went  to  Bogota  and  in  1826  supported 
the  Colombian  C'onstitution  against  the  dictatorship  of  Bolivar.  In 
1840  he  married  Teresa  Dalla  Costa  in  Caracas,  and  their  descendents 
liA'e  today  in  Florence,  Italy.  Francisco  was  shot  in  1831,  at  the  age 
of  25,  in  Cerinza,  New  Granada,  where  in  an  ill-starred  moment  he 
was  defending  the  dictatorship  of  Crdaneta.) 
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In  the  same  year,  ISOS,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  future  Duke  of 
Wellinjrton,  was  preparinjr  an  expedition  which,  it  was  thought,  was 
to  further  Miranda’s  plans.  About  then  Padilla,  commissioned  by 
Rodriguez  Pena,  arrived  in  London  with  other  Argentinian  revolu¬ 
tionaries.  Miranda  reported  their  arrival  to  the  English  ministers, 
to  whom  he  explained  that  the  defeats  of  Popham  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  of  Beresford  in  Montevideo  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English¬ 
men  had  acted  like  conquerors  and  not  like  emancipators. 

In  April  he  sent  word  to  Rodriguez  Pena  that  the  latter  could  count 
on  English  troops,  and  asked  him  to  maintain,  in  the  meantime,  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  and  emancipation  and  to  refuse  the  intervention  of 
other  foreign  powers.  But  events  in  Europe  upset  these  ])lans, 
because  Wellesley  left  to  help  Portugal  and  Spain  against  the  Napole¬ 
onic  invasion.  The  Precursor  vented  his  anger  in  protests  to  Welles¬ 
ley,  on  realizing  that  he  served  the  English  Government  only  as  an 
excuse  for  temporizing  with  Spain  or  intimidating  it. 

So  Miranda  turned  to  inciting  insurrection  in  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Peru  through  the  Marcpies  del  Toro,  Antonio  Narifio, 
Pedro  Fermm  de  Vargas,  Antepara,  and  other  revolutionaries,  telling 
them  that  since  England  and  France  were  fighting  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  should  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  win  absolute  independence. 
For  that  reason  the  French  agents,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  colonies  for  his  brother  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain,  failed 
in  C’aracas. 

Early  in  ISIO  appeared  the  first  issue  of  El  Colombiano,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  periodical  which  Miranda  was  editing  in  Ijondon.  Although 
only  five  numbers  were  published,  the  journal  was  influential  in 
disseminating  the  seeds  of  the  revolution. 

The  imprisonment  of  Fernando  VII  by  Napoleon  gave  Caracas  an 
e.xcuse  to  proclaim  its  autonomy,  which  was  done  on  April  19,  1810. 
Immediately  the  Junta  sent  a  commission,  composed  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  Luis  Lopez  Mendez,  and  Andrei  Bello,  to  I^ondon.  These 
compatriots  were  received  by  Miranda,  and  allowed  by  the  English 
Government  to  present  their  cause,  hut  with  little  result.  When  it 
was  over,  Bolivar  returned  to  Venezuela,  carrying  with  him  Miranda’s 
valuable  papers  at  the  latter’s  request. 

In  December  1810  Miranda  arrived  in  Caracas  where,  in  spite  of 
the  misgivings  of  some  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  he  was 
enthusiastically  received.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent 
Congress  of  1811,  and  realized  his  revolutionary  ideal  when  he  signed 
the  Venezuelan  Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaimed  on  July  o 
of  that  year.  The  former  Girondist  expounded  his  principles  of 
liberty  brilliantly  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Patriotic  Society,  an 
organization  created  for  economic  ends  and  converted  by  him  into  a 
revolutionary  club  after  the  French  fashion. 
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Hut  in  ISI‘2  the  Venezuelan  royalists  rose  afrainst  the  Kepuhlican 
(loverninent.  Capt.  Doiniiifio  Monteverde  of  the  Spanish  Xavy 
left  ('oro  in  Mareh  with  250  men,  and  treason  and  the  earthquake  of 
March  20  cooperated  in  his  favor. 

In  view  of  these  unforeseen  difficulties,  Miranda  was  named  Dictator 
and  ('ommander  in  Chief  and  "iven  extraordinaiy  powers.  But  a 
fatal  discourajrement  took  possession  of  the  leader  who,  tempera¬ 
mentally  unfitted  for  such  absolute  authority,  did  not  know  how  t<* 
use  it  and  failed  lamentably  in  the  e.xercise  of  his  powers.  He  made  a 
half-hearted  attack  ajjainst  Monteverde,  hut  the  latter  hastened  to 
take  Puerto  ('ahello,  defeatinfr  on  duly  5  its  defender.  Col.  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  was  betrayed  by  Rafael  Hermoso  and  his  companions. 
News  of  the  defeat  entirely  disheartened  Miranda,  who  decided,  at  a 
meetin"  of  officers,  to  surrender  to  Monteverde.  The  surrender 
si<:ned  on  duly  25  was  his  political  will  and  testament,  for  there  his 
active  life  ended. 

Destiny,  favoring  his  inemon",  ])reserved  his  papers  in  London, 
whence  they  returned  in  triumph  to  Venezuela  in  1927.  Bolivar,  his 
favorite  follower,  after  cruelly  wounding;  the  apostle  of  independence, 
later  realized  by  sword,  blood,  and  tire  the  ideals  of  the  Precursor. 

From  fortresses  in  Puerto  Cahello  and  Puerto  Rico  Miranda 
addressed  the  Audiencia  at  Caracas  and  the  Spanish  courts  in  1813, 
askinjr  only  the  liberty  of  his  compatriots  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Monteverde  for,  in  the  jireatness  of  his  soul,  he  disrejiarded  his 
own  sufferin':. 

From  La  Carraca  at  C'adiz,  the  perennial  conspirator,  as  he  mis:ht 
he  called,  was  on  the  point  of  escapin':  in  March  ISKi,  when  a  serious 
illness  prevented.  And  on  the  mornin':  of  July  14  of  the  same  year 
he  lay  at  the  point  of  death;  at  the  exhortation  of  a  Catholic  priest,  the 
philoso])her  evinced  himself  in  his  calm  reply:  “Let  me  die  in  peace.” 


FRANCISCO  DE  MIRANDA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


By  A.  CuuTis  W I  LG  IS 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  American  llistonj  in  the  (leorge  Washington 

University 

Most  of  the  world’s  great  patriots  die  in  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  are  buried  with  great  eereinony.  Their  ineinorA'  is  per¬ 
petuated  by  an  elaborate  tomb  and  innumerable  monuments.  But 
in  the  ease  of  Franeisco  de  Miranda,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  visited 
many  parts  of  it  during  a  full  life  and  who  knew  many  of  its  greatest 
men  and  women,  this  is  not  true.  His  death  was  premature  and 
oecurred  in  a  eountrj'  which  eontained  many  enemies  and  so  few  in¬ 
fluential  friends  that  his  body  could  not  be  given  proper  burial. 
Thus  his  resting  place  in  Spain  is  unknown,  but  in  another  land,  his 
mother  eounti^’,  there  is  ready  and  waiting  for  the  earthly  remains  of 
this  wandering  son  a  fitting  tomb  which  is  a  symbol  and  a  perpetual 
remembrance  in  marble  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Precursor  was 
indeed  a  man  of  many  countries. 

The  veiy*  uhiquitousness  of  Miranda’s  e.xistcnce  is  indicative  of  his 
world  importance.  Wherever  he  went  he  affected  in  a  i)rofound 
manner  all  men  and  women  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  His 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy,  his  rest¬ 
less  pursuit  of  an  idea  gave  to  his  character  a  personal  magnetism 
that  few  others  have  possessed.  Perhaps  nowhere  were  peoj)le  more 
affectcil  by  his  enthusiasm  and  idealism  than  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  visited  twice,  from  dime  10,  1783,  to  December  lo,  1784, 
and  from  November  9,  180"),  to  Februar\'  2,  1806.* 

1 

While  in  the  United  States  Miranda  met  nearly  everyone  of  prom¬ 
inence  and  many  of  his  friends  and  accpiaintances  recorded  their 
impressions  of  the  subsequent  hero  who  was  33  years  of  age  when  he 
first  reached  our  shores. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Englishman  Turnbull  spoke  of  him  as  an 
“intelligent  traveler’’  and  a  “learned  stranger.”  Dr.  David  Ramsay 

>  For  much  information  contained  in  this  article  1  am  indehtetl  to  the  follow  ing  works:  I>iary  of  Francisco 
df  Miranda  17SS-S4,  edited  by  W.  S.  Kobert.son;  the  two  volume  Li/c  of  Miranda,  by  W.  S.  Kobertson; 
Fragments  from  an  XVIlIth  Century  IHary  .  .  .,  etiited  by  J.  H.  Stabler;  and  La  Oran  Keunion 
Americana,  an  un|>ublishe<l  thesis  in  the  library  of  the  George  Washington  Vniversity,  written  by 
Herbert  .\ngell. 
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of  C'harleston  wrote  of  him:  “He  loves  liberty  with  an  ardor  that 
would  do  honor  to  the  freest  State  in  the  world”,  and  he  added  that 
he  had  been  “respectfully  noticed  by  the  best  people  of  this  Metrop¬ 
olis”  which,  then  as  now,  was  no  small  recognition.  Tom  Paine, 
after  meeting  Miranda,  wrote  that  “he  is  a  man  of  talents  and  enter¬ 
prise.”  Col.  William  Duer,  who  met  the  Venezuelan  at  New  York, 
recorded  that  “from  disposition  and  reflection”  Miranda  was  a 
“citizen  of  the  world  which  he  traverses  with  a  view  of  increasing 
a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  already  far  from  being  inconsiderable.” 
(len.  Henry  Knox  spoke  of  his  friend  as  “an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
liberty”  with  an  “extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles  of  Yale  College  thought  Miranda  “a  learned  man  and  a 
flaming  son  of  liberty.”  John  Adams  believed  that  Miranda  “knew 
more  of  eveiy  campaign,  siege,  battle,  and  skirmish  that  had  ever 
occurred  in  the  whole  war  [of  Independence]  than  any  officer  in  our 
.Vrmy  or  any  statesman  in  our  councils.”  He  also  once  considered 
Miranda  “either  an  Achilles”  or  “a  knight  errant.”  Col.  William  S. 
Smith  was  highly  impressed  with  the  man  from  the  south,  whom 
he  called  “a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  happiness  of 
society.”  Timothy  Pickering  presented  Miranda  to  a  friend  as  a 
lierson  of  “uncommon  talents  and  rare  acquirements.”  Aaron  Burr, 
who  met  Miranda  on  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  admired 
his  “social  talents  and  colloquial  eloquence.”  Richard  Rush  wrote 
to  James  Madison  that  Miranda  was  “a  believer  in  the  practicability 
of  governments  that  shall  have  for  their  objects  the  happiness  of 
nations,  instead  of  the  greatness  of  individuals.” 

II 

Miranda  too  was  affected  by  the  persons  whom  he  met  and  by  the 
things  which  he  saw  in  this  country.  He  was  so  inspired,  he  wrote 
later,  that  in  the  year  1784  while  in  New  York  City  he  “formed  a 
project  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  entire  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  with  the  cooperation  of  England.”  However,  like  all 
travelers  he  was  not  always  favorably  impressed  with  things  in  the 
United  States.^  He  felt,  for  example,  while  in  North  Carolina  on  his 
first  sojourn,  that  the  social  organization  was  rather  primitive.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  was  impressed  with  the  democratic  spirit 
of  a  southern  barbecue.  This  same  spirit  he  discovered  later  in  the 
North  where  he  found  it  difficult  at  taverns  to  avoid  eating  at  the 
same  table  with  his  servant.  The  Carolinas  were  beautiful  but  the 

>  .Mirandsi'.s  itinerary  on  his  first  visit  to  the  I’nited  States  ineludetl  the  following  places:  Newbern. 
Heaufort.  C'ai)e  Fear,  and  Wilmington.  X.('.;  Oeorgetown.  Charleston,  and  Lamar.  S.C.;  I’hiladelphia, 
I’a.;  Wilmington.  Tappan.  and  Passaic  Falls.  X.J.;  New  York  City.  Long  Island.  West  Point,  Stoney 
Point.  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  Shelter  Island.  N.Y.;  Xew  Haven.  Wethersfield,  Windsor.  Middletown, 
and  New  London,  ('onn.;  Springfield.  Boston.  Xew  bury  [Mirt.  and  Salem,  Mass.;  Portsmouth.  NML;  anil 
XewiHirt  and  Providence,  K.I. 
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frogs  and  mosquitoes  were  dreadful.  In  Northern  New  York  in  the 
month  of  May  he  saw  many  similarities  between  the  aspects  of 
nature  there  and  in  Cuba.  Rhode  Island  in  August  he  called  a 
“paradise.” 

The  Venezuelan  was  highly  critical  of  and  often  amused  at  religious 
practices  in  the  United  States,  particularly  at  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
the  Blue  Laws,  the  narrow  sectarianism,  the  public  confession  of  sins, 
the  adult  baptism,  etc.  At  Charleston,  S.C.,  Miranda  was  forced  to 
apologize  for  playing  his  flute  on  Sunday.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
gained  a  belief  in  religious  toleration  while  here  and  he  remained 
firm  in  his  belief  that  the  church  should  not  interfere  in  politics  as 
was  so  often  the  case  in  New  England.  Everywhere  he  went  he  was 
immen.sely  interested  in  cemeteries  and  tombstones  and  the  history 
and  genealogies  which  they  told. 

In  Boston  Miranda  visited  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 
where  he  viewed  “the  defects  and  inconveniences  which  this  democ¬ 
racy  suffers  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men.”  In  such  democratic 
assemblies  “the  most  absurd  and  unjust  measures  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  debated  and  approved  throughout  this  continent.”  He 
believed  that  New  Englanders  were  too  much  interested  in  trade, 
for  commerce  will  always  be  the  principal  ruination  of  democratic 
virtue.  Some  of  these  views  he  e.xpressed  in  Boston  to  Samuel 
Adams,  who  on  many  matters  agreed  with  Miranda.  At  Harvard 
College  he  was  disgusted  with  the  natural  history  museum,  with  the 
scant  food  served  to  the  students,  and  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
curriculum.  But  despite  the  defects  of  life  in  New  England  all 
persons  seemed  happier  than  did  the  people  of  his  native  land. 

Miranda’s  comments  concerning  women  in  the  United  States  are 
interesting.  “The  ladies  (particularly  the  married  ones)  keep  a 
monastic  seclusion,  and  such  a  submission  to  their  husbands  as  I 
have  never  before  seen.”  After  women  marry,  the  first  year  “they 
])ose  as  lovers,  the  second  as  mothers,  and  the  third  and  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  housekeepers.”  “On  the  contrary,  the  unmarried 
girls  have  every  liberty  and  go  alone  to  walk  wherever  they  wish 
without  any  criticism.”  In  Boston,  particularly,  the  unmarried 
girls,  so  Miranda  confided  to  his  diary,  “have  a  fancy  for  themselves 
which  I  have  never  seen  equaled.” 

The  men  he  seemed  to  like  generally,  although  some  chewed  tobacco 
to  such  an  e.xtent  that  “several  told  me  that  they  cannot  go  to  bed 
and  to  sleep  without  a  quid  in  their  mouths.”  One  man  at  Charles¬ 
ton  challenged  him  to  a  duel  for  a  supposed  discourtesy  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  Miranda  handled  this  affair  diplomatically  and  with  dignity 
without  fighting.  Many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  South,  especially, 
Miranda  considered  “vain  and  ignorant.” 
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Wherever  Miranda  went  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
forts  and  fortifications  and  to  admire  or  criticise  their  layout,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  military  strategy  of  the  campaigns  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  also  was  greatly  interested  in  ordnance  and  munition  manufacture. 

He  liked  Philadelphia  because  it  was  a  “beautiful,  free,  and  com¬ 
mercial  city”  and  because  of  its  general  cleanliness  and  its  excellent 
hotel  accommodations.  It  was  there  that  the  visitor  first  saw  and 
met  (leorge  Washington.  But  on  the  whole  Miranda  was  not  as 


COL.  WILLIAM  STE¬ 
PHENS  SMITH,  BY 
OILBERT  .STl'AKT. 

Colonel  Smith,  h  close  Irienil 
of  Miranda  ever  since 
their  .aciiuaintance  in  the 
Cnitetl  States,  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  lepa- 
tion  in  London  under  his 
father-in-law  John  Adams 
when  Miranda  arrived  in 
the  English  capital  from 
Boston.  In  .Auttust  I7S.') 
the  two  young  men  trav¬ 
eled  together  through 
Holland,  (iermany,  and 
.Austria.  Miranda’s  pa¬ 
lters  contain  a  copy  of  Col¬ 
onel  Smith's  diary  for  that 
[leriotl,  which  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the 
incidents  of  the  journey. 
The  friendshijt  fietween 
the  two  men  was  main¬ 
tained  by  correspon<lence, 
and  when  in  IMIli  Mirantla 
was  prei>aring  his  e\|)edi- 
tion  for  liberating  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Colonel  Smith, 
then  surveyor  of  the  itorl 
of  New  York,  hel|)ed  to 
recruit  men  to  accompany 
him. 


Courtwy  of  H.  L.  Prott 


favorably  impressed  with  the  general  as  some  of  bis  friends  could  have 
wished.  Washington’s  entrance  into  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  was 
to  Miranda  like  the  “Redeemer  entering  Jerusalem.”  At  a  luncheon 
which  the  Venezuelan  attended  he  recorded  that  Washington’s  “hear¬ 
ing  is  circumspect,  taciturn,  and  but  little  expressive,  even  though  a 
suave  manner  and  great  reserve  make  dealing  with  him  supportable.” 
And  he  added:  “I  never  saw  him  e.xcept  with  this  aspect;  neverthe¬ 
less  when  the  bottle  was  passed  with  joviality  and  humor  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  when  he  had  drunk  a  certain  number  of  toasts,  he  stood  up 
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and  fiave  his  throe  cheers  like  the  rest  of  us.  rnder  tliese. conditions 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  his  character,  and  here 
we  will  suspend  judgment  for  the  present  until  changes  or  passage 
of  time  make  it  possible  to  form  a  more  careful  opinion.” 

In  Xew  York  State  Miranda  considered  Long  Island  the  “  Hesperia  of 
America.”  It  was  while  in  New  York  City  that  Miranda  met  Col.  \V. 
S.  Smith  who  was  to  prove  such  a  helpful  friend  upon  his  second  visit 
to  the  country.  Also  at  this  time  he  conversed  with  Tom  Paine,  and 
discussed  with  Alexantler  Hamilton  and  Henry  Knox  plans  for  free¬ 
ing  South  America  from  Spain.  Upon  these  conversations  the  Pre¬ 
cursor  was  later  to  base,  in  part  at  least,  his  feeling  that  the  United 
States  was  in  sympathy  with  his  project  and  would  render  assistance 
when  needed.  To  win  this  aid  was  the  chief  reason  for  his  return  to 
the  United  States.®  While  in  New  A'ork  Miranda  also  met  Von 
Steuben  who  gave  the  Venezuelan  valuable  information  concerning 
troop  organization  and  discipline. 

In  Boston  the  Patriot  saw  and  met  LaFayette  who  had  just  arrived 
for  a  visit.  Miranda  ridiculed  the  “excessive  and  absurd  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  pleasure”  shown  by  the  Amexican  people  when  they  saw  the 
Marquis,  who  he  concluded  was  a  “mediocre  character”  endowed 
with  the  “activity  and  perpetual  motion  of  a  Frenchman.”  Shortly 
after  this  Miranda  left  the  United  States,  not  to  return  again  until 
180"). 

HI 

During  the  years  which  intervened  between  bis  American  visits 
Miranda  improved  bis  experiences  by  traveling  widely  in  Europe 
and  by  meeting  all  persons  worth  knowing.  He  took  part  in  tbe 
French  Revolution  and  finally  settled  in  Ix)ndon  where,  at  27  Grafton 
Street,  he  made  his  home,  entertaining  and  visiting  with  notables  from 
England,  tbe  Continent,  Spanish  America,  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  there  that  Miranda  created  the  Gran  Reunion  Americana,  a 
secret  organization  somewhat  like  the  Masonic  order  which  aimed  to 
assist  in  the  revolutionizing  of  South  America.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  Venezuelan  his  plans  collapsed  one  after  the  other,  due  in 
part  to  the  change  in  English  foreign  policy  and  in  part  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  his  powerful  enemies  who  put  a  price  on  his  head.  At  last 
Miranda  determined  to  go  once  more  to  the  United  States  and  take 
advantage  of  the  earlier  apparent  enthusiasm  for  his  cause  shown  by 
Knox,  Smith,  Hamilton,  and  others.  He  was  hastened  somewhat  in 
this  decision  because  of  reports  of  critical  diplomatic  friction  develop¬ 
ing  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

>The  original  plan  formulate*!  in  17K4  provide*!  that  .I.OOO  soldiers  he  raise*!  in  Xew  Knglan*!  lor  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Spanish  America.  They  were  to  enlist  for  5  years  and  were  to  be  |)aid  a  bounty  of  $.'i0  each  an*! 
$60  |ier  month  during  service.  All  supplies  for  such  a  force  were  to  lie  collecte*!  in  a*!vame.  Oeneral  Knox 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  this  scheme  in  the  I'nitetl  States. 
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IV 

On  Xovomber  9,  1805,  Miranda  landed  at  New  York  City,  and 
immediately  renewed  his  eontaet  with  Rufus  Kinjr,  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimate  in  Enjiland,  and  also  with  Colonel  Smith,  who  had 
recently  become  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  also  cor¬ 
responded  with  Knox,  reminding  him  of  their  earlier  relations  and 
plans.  From  New  York  Miranda  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  met 
the  discredited  Aaron  Burr  whom  he  considered  both  “detestable” 
and  “infamous.”  There  Richard  Rush  gave  Miranda  an  introduction 
to  Secretary  of  State  James  Madison. 

At  Washington,  which  Miranda  reached  the  first  week  in  Decemher, 
he  met  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Madison  there  assured  Miranda 
that  the  President  and  the  (lovernment  looked  favorably  upon  his 
project  but  could  render  no  assistance  in  the  freeing  of  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  Failing  to  win  actual  and  open  assistance  at  Washington 
Miranda  returned  to  New  York  at  the  end  of  December,  where  he 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Knox,  Smith,  Ogden,  and  others  an 
e.xpedition  to  his  native  land.  On  February  2,  1806,  the  Leander 
with  munitions  and  some  200  recruits  left  the  harbor  secretly  for  the 
West  Indies.  Miranda  was  sailing  for  the  last  time  from  the  shores 
of  the  United  States. 

V 

As  one  contemplates  the  life  of  this  great  Precursor  of  Venezuelan 
independence  one  comes  to  feel  more  and  more  that  one  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  indeed  spoke  the  truth  when  he  asserted  that  Miranda  was 
more  than  a  man — he  was  an  idea.  Like  Simon  Bolivar  he  was  a 
versatile  and  restless  genius,  a  man  of  the  world  and  at  home  any¬ 
where  in  it.  Within  himself  he  contained  the  likeness  of  many  men. 
He  was  a  Voltaire,  a  Paine,  a  John  Adams,  a  Garibaldi.  Few  men 
have  been  so  readily  adaptable  to  so  many  situations  as  Francisco 
de  Miranda. 


i7i:;7i— .•Ja— null.  6 - .* 


MONUMENT  TO  MIRANDA  IN  TUE  NATIONAL  PANTHEON  IN  CARACAS. 

Although  the  resting  plac-e  of  the  Precursor  is  still  unknown,  this  marble  monument  and  tomb  stand  in  the 
national  iiatriotic  shrine  of  Venezuela. 
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THE  MIRANDA  ARCHIVES 


By  Beathice  Newhall 
AKKiKtant  Editor,  Bulletiv  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

AMONCi  the  most  hi^lily  valued  treasures  of  Venezuela  are  03 
£-\^  volumes,  varying  somewhat  in  heifjht  and  thickness,  all  bearingr 
on  the  hack  the  title  Coloinbeia,  a  subtitle  indicating;  the  nature  of 
the  contents,  and  the  years  covered.  These  precious  tomes  are  the 
widely  traveled  archives  of  Francisco  de  Miranda;  their  odyssey, 
hejrun  in  the  Caribbean,  continued  from  south  to  north  in  the  United 
States,  across  the  Atlantic,  througchout  Europe  from  Holland  to 
Constantinople,  from  Kherson  to  St.  Petersburg  over  frozen  steppes, 
from  Stockholm  to  Genoa,  back  and  forth  between  France  and 
England,  across  the  ocean  again  to  New  York  and  down  to  the  shores 
of  Venezuela,  and  four  more  times  over  the  Atlantic.  All  of  the 
archives  shared  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  in  these  wanderings. 
Since  their  accpiisition  by  the  Government  in  1926,  they  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  National  Academy  of  History  for  safekeeping  and 
editing.  Publication  of  the  archives  has  already  been  begun  under 
the  competent  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Davila,  and  13  volumes 
have  appeared,  containing  the  travel  diaries,  miscellaneous  corre¬ 
spondence  and  documents,  and  material  dealing  with  the  French 
Revolution. 

General  Miranda,  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  widely  discussed 
characters  of  his  time,  was  presented  to  history  for  more  than  a 
centurv*  after  his  death  in  a  series  of  partial  portraits  painted  from 
fragmentary  information  gathered  from  widely  scattered  sources,  with 
much  of  the  canvas  avowedly  filled  in  by  conjecture.  Many  of  the 
documents  on  which  such  pictures  were  based  show  the  Precursor 
through  the  eyes  of  his  sometimes  prejudiced  contemporaries,  while 
such  of  his  letters  as  had  been  preserved  in  the  papers  of  corre¬ 
spondents  were  open  to  misinterpretation  because  the  background  was 
often  incomplete.  There  has  been  no  doubt  that  Miranda  influenced, 
in  Europe  and  America,  the  fortunes  of  Spanish  America,  but  the 
amount,  value,  and  disinterestedness  of  that  influence  has  been  hotly 
disputed.  The  accounts  of  the  nearly  40  years,  from  his  flight  from 
Habana  in  1783  to  his  capture  at  La  Guaira  in  1812,  have  been 
liberally  sprinkled  with  such  words  and  phrases  as  “perhaps”,  “prob¬ 
ably”,  “it  seems  possible”,  “it  may  be  inferred”,  “it  was  doubtless 
true.” 

Yet  from  contemporary  sources  historians  had  known  that  Miranda 
possessed  and  kept  with  him  a  constantly  increasing  store  of  docu- 
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ments:  the  Spanish  minister  would  have  liked  to  obtain  or  destroy 
the  three  trunksful  of  maps,  plans,  memoirs,  and  correspondence 
which  Miranda  had  in  London  in  1785;  Miranda’s  second  arrest  in 
Paris  in  1793  was  followed  by  the  sealing  of  his  voluminous  papers 
for  examination  by  the  authorities;  in  the  introduction  to  a  book 
entitled  South  American  flmancipation  .  .  .  the  editor,  J.  M. 
Antepara,  stated  that  the  private  archives  of  Miranda  contained  60 
volumes;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  capture  in  1812  Miranda  personally 
took  on  board  the  Sapphire,  the  English  vessel  on  which  he  planned 
to  sail,  his  papers  and  other  valuables. 

Before  leaving  London  for  the  last  time,  Miranda  had  his  papers 
bound  in  64  volumes,  of  which  one  (no.  58)  has  been  lost.  These 
were  entitled  “Colombeia”,  Colombia  being  the  name  he  had  chosen 
for  free  Spanish  America,  and  the  material  was  roughly  classified  as 
travels,  French  Revolution,  and  negotiations.  When  he  was  arrang¬ 
ing  his  second  return  to  Venezuela,  he  entrusted  them  to  his  fellow 
Venezuelan,  Simon  Bolivar,  who  sailed  shortly  before  him  (Septem¬ 
ber  1810)  on  the  British  vessel  Sapphire. 

On  July  31,  1812,  the  precious  papers  sailed  out  of  La  Guaira  with¬ 
out  their  owner  and  disappeared  as  completely  as  they  had  earlier  in 
England  when  Miranda  himself  secreted  them  from  prying  eyes  while 
he  was  to  be  abroad.  The  Venezuelan  historian,  Jose  Maria  Rojas, 
wrote  of  them,  “Among  these  books  [of  Miranda]  there  arrived  at 
Venezuela  and  were  exported  to  England  after  the  catastrophe  of  1812, 
26  manuscript  volumes  dealing  with  the  travels  of  Miranda,  18  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  an  equal  number  containing  all 
the  negotiations  undertaken  by  the  general.  Of  the  many  misfortunes 
which  happened  to  this  remarkable  man,  not  the  least  tragic  is  that 
the  rich  treasure  of  his  intelligence  and  of  the  efforts  which  he  made 
during  more  than  20  years  should  be  lest.  All  these  manuscripts 
were  seen  in  I^ondon  and  surely  still  exist  there.  ”  * 

These  papers  were  described  by  Miranda  himself  in  his  will,  made 
in  1805,  just  before  he  sailed  in  his  early,  abortive  attempt  at  American 
liberation:  “I  likewise  leave  in  the  city  of  London  in  England  my 
papers,  official  correspondence  with  ministers  and  generals  of  France 
at  the  time  when  1  commanded  the  armies  of  said  Republic;  and  also 
various  MSS  which  contain  my  travels  and  investigations  in  America. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  with  the  object  of  seeking  the  best  form  and 
system  of  government  for  the  establishment  of  a  wise  and  judicious 
liberty  in  the  H[ispano]-American  colonies;  these  are,  to  my  mind,  the 
countries  best  situated  and  the  nations  best  fitted  for  it,  among  all 
that  I  have  known — these  [MSS]  are  locked  and  sealed  in  30  paste¬ 
board  boxes  (plus  one  leather  portfolio  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Clerisseau  in  Paris).  Likewise  my  correspondence  and  negotiations 

1  “El  General  Miranda”,  Librerla  de  Gamier  Uerinanos,  Paris,  ISM,  i>.  xxx. 
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with  the  ministers  of  His  B[ritannic]  Mfajesty]  from  the  year  1790 
until  the  present  day,  about  the  absolute  independence  of  and  the 
establishment  of  liberty  in  all  the  H[ispano]-Amerioan  continent — on 
the  same  terms  that  France  helped  with  the  United  States  of  America.” 
In  1810  the  followinj;  notation  was  added;  “(Just  sent  to  Caracas 
with  D.  Simon  de  Bolivar  in  62  folio  volumes).”  ^ 

Miranda  appointed  two  of  his  English  friends  as  executors  of  his 
estate,  and  indicated  his  hope  for  the  ultimate  course  of  history  in 
South  America  by  the  following  provision:  “All  the  papers  and  MSS 
which  I  have  mentioned  shall  be  sent  to  the  city  of  Caracas  (in  case 
the  country  becomes  independent  or  freedom  of  trade  opens  the  ports 
of  the  Province  to  other  nations — for  otherwise  it  would  be  the  same 
as  sending  them  to  Madrid)  to  my  relatives  or  to  the  Cabildo  and 
Ayuntamiento,  in  order  that,  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  they  may 
testify  to  the  nation  the  sincere  love  of  one  of  its  faithful  citizens — 
and  the  constant  efforts  which  I  have  made  for  the  public  welfare  of 
my  beloved  compatriots.”® 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  rediscovery  of  the 
archives,  that  their  history  since  that  historic  July  .31  has  come  to 
light. 

The  Sapphire  returned  to  Cura9ao  after  sailing  from  La  Guaira 
without  Miranda,  and  there  his  belongings,  with  those  of  other  refugee 
compatriots,  were  detained  by  the  customs  officers.  The  Spanish 
Government  put  in  a  claim  for  the  specie  and  silver  plate  which  was 
among  the  baggage,  and  the  Governor  of  Curagao,  perhaps  realizing 
that  the  three  trunks  whose  contents  were  of  no  instrinsic  worth  might, 
if  they  fell  into  the  wrong  hands,  cause  no  little  embarrassment  to  tbe 
English  Government,  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Secretary  for  War  and 
the  Colonies,  for  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  Pursuant  to  the 
directions  received,  he  sent  the  precious  documents  to  England  via 
Jamaica  in  charge  of  a  Colonel  Douglass  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Regiment, 
in  the  Sapphire — the  third  time  they  had  been  embarked  on  that 
vessel,  and  the  second  time  they  made  the  transatlantic  trip  with  her. 
Because  of  the  confidential  character  of  the  papers,  the  boxes  were 
transmitted  to  Lord  Bathurst  unopened,  even  by  customs  officials. 
How  long  the  archives  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  Colonies  is  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  when  Lord 
Bathurst  retired,  if  not  before,  he  took  the  papers  with  him,  either  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  possession  of  those  who  might  still 
embarrass  tbe  Government  or  private  individuals  by  an  indiscreet  use 

•  "Archivoilel  Oeneral  Miranda.”  Caraca.s,  192!>-,  vol.  vii,  p.  136;  “The  Diary  of  Francisco  de  Miranda.” 
e<lite<i  by  William  Si)ence  Robertson.  New  York,  His|>anic  Society  of  America,  1926;  the  facsimile,  repro¬ 
duced  opposite  p.  «,  of  the  copy  in  the  records  of  the  Prerogative  ('ourt  of  Canterbury,  Somerset  House, 
London,  has  the  1810  addition. 

•  “Archivo.”  vol.  vii,  p.  137. 
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of  the  materials  therein,  or  beeause  sueh  a  proeedure  was,  apparently, 
a  not  uneoinmon  practice  of  the  times. 

In  1922  the  American  historian  William  Spence  Robertson,  who 
had  published  in  1907  a  carefully  documented  study  entitled 
Francisco  de  Miranda  and  the  ReroUdionizing  of  Spanixh  America, 
heard  that  some  Miranda  papers  were  said  to  be  ainon^r  the  possessions 
of  the  then  Earl  Bathurst.  That  summer  he  was  permitted  to 
e.xamine  the  Miranda  manuscripts  in  the  Bathurst  library,  and  at 
once  recofrnized  them  as  the  lon<r-lost  volumes  for  which  historians 
had  been  searching:  for  so  many  years.  The  news  reached  Dr.  C. 
Parra-Berez,  a  Venezuelan  diplomat  then  in  Europe,  who  immediately 
jrot  into  touch  with  Earl  Bathurst  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 
Xejrotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  archives  were  satisfactorily 
concluded,  and  in  1926  the  papers  made  their  last  transatlantic 
voyage  to  he  deposited,  as  their  owner  had  wished,  in  his  native  city 
of  Caracas. 

A  man  who  had  had  so  varied  and  colorful  a  career,  who  was 
interested  in  all  phases  of  human  activity,  from  art  to  prison  reform, 
who  had  known  personally  the  great  and  the  near  great  of  his  time  in 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  who  had  never  ceased  to  cherish 
the  faith  that  he  was  born  to  direct  the  liberation  of  his  native  conti¬ 
nent  from  European  domination,  and  who  therefore  planned,  plotted, 
and  intrigueil  in  one  country  and  another  as  chances  for  support 
seemed  to  warrant,  was  naturally  a  romantic  figure  both  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  to  later  generations,  but  also  a  figure  about  whom 
facts  and  motives  are  less  easily  obtainable  from  the  usual  historical 
sources  and,  when  found,  are  apt  to  be  distorted.  A  man  whom  the 
Spanish  Government  tried  in  vain  for  nearly  30  years  to  arrest  and 
about  whose  status  France  and  England  were  more  than  once  uneasy, 
naturally  kept  his  intimate  affaii’s,  personal  and  diplomatic,  from 
becoming  generally  known.  For  that  reason  the  recovery  of  the 
papers  he  accumulated  over  a  period  of  40  years  has  made  it  necessary 
to  rewrite  much  of  the  history  of  the  man  and  his  career,  beginning 
with  his  very  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth. 

For,  in  spite  of  his  need  for  secrecy,  Miranda  had  the  collecting 
instincts  of  a  magpie,  and  all  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill.  He 
began  his  collection  with  the  personal  papers  necessar\'  for  leaving  the 
countrA’  and  studying  in  Spain  and  with  the  diarA'  begun  on  the  A’oyage 
to  that  countrA'  in  January  1771.  The  first  four  A'olumes  as  he  had 
them  bound  contain  the  material  he  gathered  and  kept  during  his 
career  in  the  Spanish  Army — bits  of  diarA*  (sometimes  fragmentary’, 
sometimes  more  detailed,  as  during  the  siege  of  Melilla)  and  acute 
observations  on  places  seen  or  visited;  letters  and  documents  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  service;  and  calling  cards,  maps,  ne\vspaper  clippings,  and 
drawings. 
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While  the  famous  archives  may  have  had  their  inception  in  the 
youthfid  urge  for  treasuring  keepsakes,  the  difficulties  which  the 
Venezuelan  found  in  the  path  of  ambitious  Creoles  in  Spain  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  he  continued  to  guard  correspondence  and  other 
papers  relating  to  his  militarv'  career.  That  he  felt  himself  the  unjus¬ 
tified  target  of  attacks  may  be  judged  from  the  following  letter  to 
Miranda  from  Count  de  O’Reilly,  Inspector  General,  and  Miranda’s 
comment  thereon:  “You  have  failed  to  observe  the  provision  in  the 
royal  ordinances  that  officers  should  not  wear  any  article  of  clothing 
not  part  of  the  regulation  uniform,  paying  no  attention  to  the  warning 
1  gave  you  a  few  days  ago  on  this  subject;  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  graver  charge  than  that  of  not  ol)serving  regulations  and  ol)eying 
commands,  was  the  cause  of  your  arrest  in  this  castle.  God  keep  you 
many  years.  (Signed)  Count  de  O’Reilly.  Puerto  de  Santa  Marfa, 
July  2(),  1777.’’  “Few  arrests  were  probably  ever  made  with  more 
fuss  ...  so  that  nearly  even*  one  suspected  a  touch  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  affair;  but  then  we  learn  that  a  waistcoat  of  cotton  cloth,  instead 
of  another  of  wool,  which  the  officer  wore  on  a  walk  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  early  in  the  morning,  and  which  was  not  observed 
by  the  Sergeant  Major  and  other  officers  of  the  regiment  who  were 
with  him,  but  which  the  Senor  C'onde  spied  from  Puerto  de  Santa 
Marfa,  was  the  cause  of  this  imprisonment.  .  .  .  The  prete.xt  was  not 
at  all  bad  for  revealing  the  healthy  intentions  motivating  the  Senor 
Inspector  General.”  * 

The  other  59  volumes  of  the  archives  contain  the  material  he  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  37  years  beginning  in  June  1783,  when  he  set  sail  from 
Ilabana  for  the  United  States,  after  he  had  decided  to  leave  the  service 
of  Spain  and  work  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  The 
volumes  dealing  with  his  travels  in  the  I’nited  States  are  particularly 
interesting  to  Americans,  for  interspersed  with  the  sections  of  his 
diarv',  which  gives  pen  portraits  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  new 
Republic,  are  such  varied  material  as  pamphlets  containing  consid¬ 
erations  on  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Ramsay’s  oration  on 
American  independence,  proceedings  respecting  Major  Andre,  the 
laws  of  Yale  College,  a  short  account  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
regulations  for  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  brief  hints  of  a 
religious  scheme;  calling  cards,  including  one  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton;  invitations  to  dinners  and  balls;  copies  of  letters  of  introduction; 
and  accounts  and  receipts. 

The  contents  of  the  other  volumes  are  similar,  varying  only  with 
the  circumstances.  From  time  to  time  he  itemized  the  books  which 
he  had  sent  from  one  place  to  another,  giving  an  idea  of  the  excellent 
librarx'  which  he  had  collected.  In  Habana  in  Februarx'  1783,  for 
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example,  it  contained  ainon^  the  English  volumes,  Burke  Oh  the  Sub¬ 
lime,  Drx'den’s  MisceUanies  and  Virgil,  Josephus’  Ilixtonj  of  the  Jews, 
the  works  of  Younj;,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Plato,  the  letters 
of  Chesterfield,  Sterne,  and  Lady  Marx'  Wortley  Montafru,  essays  by 
Ijocke,  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator,  Tristram  Shandy,  Sentimental 
Journey,  Iludibras,  Plutarch’s  Lires,  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Senti¬ 
ment  and  Wealth  of  Xations,  (lihbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Robertson’s  History  of  America.^  Other  lists  contain 
books  in  French  and  Italian  dealiiift  with  literature,  political  science, 
art  and  architecture,  and  travel.  Throughout  the  archives  are  many 
references  to  books  that  he  had  lent  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  library  counted  some  (),00()  volumes,  and 
while  most  of  it  was  dispersed  by  auction,  the  classics  were  bequeathed 
to  the  University  of  Caracas. 

The  publication  of  the  remaining  material,  much  of  which  is  un¬ 
edited,  relative  to  negotiations  for  liberating  Hispanic  America,  is 
eagerly  awaited  by  historians  in  the  Americas  and  Europe.  Not  only 
will  the  Miranda  documents  explain  and  clarify  matters  touched 
upon  in  papers  scattered  through  state  and  personal  archives  in 
many  nations,  but  they  may  require  that  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  American  continent  to  be  rewritten. 

»  “.\rchivo,”  vol.  vii.  i>p.  Idl  IT. 


THE  MANY-SIDED  MIRANDA 

A  FEW  GLIMPSES  OF  HIS  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 
CONNECTIONS 

I.  A  PORTRAIT  • 

.  .  .  He  is  about  five  feet  ten  inehes  high.  His  limbs  are  well 
proportioned;  his  whole  frame  is  stout  and  active.  His  complexion 
is  dark,  florid  and  healthy.  His  eyes  are  hazel  coloured,  hut  not  of  the 
darkest  hue.  They  are  piercing,  quick  and  intelligent,  expressing 
more  of  the  severe  than  the  mild  feelings.  He  has  good  teeth,  which 
he  takes  much  care  to  keep  clean.  His  nose  is  large  and  handsome, 
rather  of  the  English  than  Roman  cast.  His  chest  is  square  and 
prominent.  His  hair  is  gray  and  he  wears  it  tied  long  behind  with 
powder.  He  has  strong  gray  whiskers  growing  on  the  outer  edges  of 
his  ears,  as  large  as  most  Spaniards  have  on  their  cheeks.  In  the 
contour  of  his  visage  you  plainly  perceive  an  expression  of  pertina¬ 
ciousness  and  suspicion.  Upon  the  whole  without  saying  he  is  an 
elegant,  we  may  pronounce  him  a  handsome  man.  .  .  .  When  sitting 
he  is  never  perfectly  still;  his  foot  or  hand  must  be  moving  to 
keep  time  with  his  mind  which  is  always  in  exercise.  He  always 
sleeps  a  few  moments  after  dinner,  and  then  walks  till  bed  time, 
which  with  him  is  about  midnight.  He  is  an  eminent  example  of 
temperance.  A  scanty  or  bad  meal  is  never  regarded  by  him  as  a 
subject  of  complaint.  He  uses  no  ardent  spirits;  seldom  any  wine. 
Sweetened  water  is  his  common  beverage.  Sweetness  and  warmth, 
says  he,  are  the  two  greatest  physical  goods;  and  acid  and  cold  are 
the  greatest  physical  evils  in  the  universe. 

He  is  a  courtier  and  gentleman  in  his  manners.  Dignity  and  grace 
preside  in  his  movements.  L’nless  when  angry,  he  has  a  great  com¬ 
mand  of  his  feelings;  and  can  assume  what  looks  and  tones  he  pleases. 
In  general  his  demeanour  is  marked  by  hauteur  and  distance.  When  he 
is  angry  he  loses  discretion.  He  is  impatient  of  contradiction.  In 
discourse  he  is  logical  in  the  management  of  his  thoughts.  He  appears 
conversant  on  all  subjects.  His  iron  memory  prevents  his  ever  being 
at  a  loss  for  names,  dates  and  authorities. 

He  used  his  mental  resources  and  colloquial  powers  with  great 
address  to  recommend  himself  to  his  followers.  He  assumed  the 
manners  of  a  father  and  instructor  to  the  young  men.  He  spoke  of 
the  prospect  of  success,  and  of  the  preparations  made  for  him  with 
great  confidence.  The  glory  and  advantages  of  the  enterprise  were 

>  IHiggs,  James]  “The  history  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda's  attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  in  South 
America  .  .  .  in  a  series  of  letters  by  a  gentleman  who  was  an  officer  under  that  general  to  his  friend  in  the 
United  States."  Boston.  IttlO,  i).  'JSStf. 
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described  in  glowinfr  colours.  At  another  time  he  detailed  his  travels, 
his  sufferings  and  escapes  in  a  manner  to  interest  both  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  sympathy.  He  appeared  the  master  of  languages,  of  science 
and  literature.  In  his  conversations  he  carried  his  hearers  to  the  scenes 
of  great  actions  and  introduced  them  to  the  distinguished  characters 
of  every  age.  He  took  excursions  to  Troy,  Babylon,  Jerusalem,  Rome, 
Athens  and  Syracuse.  Men  famed  as  statesmen,  heroes,  patriots, 
compierors  and  tyrants,  priests  and  scholars  he  produced,  and  weighed 
their  merits  and  defects.  Modern  history  and  biography  afforded 
him  abundant  topicks.  He  impressed  an  opinion  of  his  comprehensive 
views,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  learning;  his  probity,  his  generosity 
and  j)atriotism.  After  all,  this  man  of  renown,  1  fear,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  more  learning  than  wisdom;  more  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  than  practical  talent;  too  sanguine  and  too  opinionated  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  vigour  of  enterprise  and  the  hardiness  of 
infatuation. 


II.  ENGLISH  CONNECTIONS 

Dear  Sir  - 

You  judge  right  of  &  do  justice  to  my  feelings  &  sentiments  towards 
yourself,  &  to  my  anxious  wishes  for  the  succes  of  your  right  true 
patriotic  proposals.  If  it  pleases  the  Great  Overuling  Energy,  that 
an  event  so  good  &  productive  of  hapiness  to  mankind  shall  iKnr  come 
forward  into  the  System  of  things;  fear  not,  it  certtainly  will:  But  more 
feel  yourself  animated  with  that  divine  (I  will  call  it)  Fanaticism, 
which  all  Great  Instruments  of  good  to  mankind  ever  have  been,  & 
ever  must  be.  If  it  is  not  now  to  come  forward  in  the  present  course 
of  the  System  it  will  not — But  while  you,  as  a  man,  feeling  yourself 
capable  of  becoming  an  instrument  to  work  this  purpose,  have  taken 
all  human  means,  to  sett  the  spring  in  motion,  take  to  yourself  this 
best  of  all  conforts,  that  you  done  your  Duty,  with  this  preface  I  will 
without  disguise  or  reserve  give  you  that  advice,  which  you  ask  of  me. 
It  is  this.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  finish  this  letter  without  saying  that  at  the  same  time  that 
I  fear  to  see  the  flattering  prospect  we  had  in  View,  crossed  by  a 
cold  dark  blast — I  can  get  raise  to  my  mind’s  Eye  another  prospect  of 
better  hopes;  &  fancy  that  I  see  it  coming  forward  into  the  horizon 
of  affairs — When  I  place  myself  on  the  Shores  of  Kamscatsky  I  can 
almost  streach  forth  a  hand  of  friendly  assistance  to  Mexico  so  as  to 
touch  any  beginning  of  efforts  towards  Emancipation.  &  with  this 
hope  I  will  say — melioribus  utere  Fatis. — God  bless  you.  Lett  bear 
of  the  issue  of  your  final  effort — 1  am  truly  your  friend. 

[Ix)ndon,  1790?] 

T.  XVIII,  f.  178. 
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My  Dear  Sir  ^ 

I  have  procured  a  Letter  for  ^l^  Herschell,  recpiestinjr  him  to  shew 
us  his  Telescopes  &  Apparatus.  &  M^  Baynes  &  Family  desire  their 
best  Comp*®,  to  you,  &  to  assure  you  that  it  will  <rive  them  much 
Pleasure  to  see  you  at  Herefield.  M*.  Herschell’s  Observatory  is  at 
Slough,  about  22  miles  from  London,  &  about  eight  miles  from  Hare- 
field.  We  therefore  propose  to  sleej)  at  Slough  on  Friday  night,  so  as 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  thro’  the  Telescopes  the  moon  & 
stars — M*®.  Turnbull,  the  nurse  &  child,  will  go  in  the  chariot  «fe  I 
will  have  the  pleasure  to  accompany  you  in  a  Post  Chaise — We  intend 
to  dine  tomorrow  at  Hounstow — so  if  you  ])lease  to  order  your  servant 
to  engage  a  Post  Chaise  to  be  at  your  Door  tomorrow  at  two  o’Clock, 
we  will  be  with  you  in  Jermyn  Street  against  then  The  Chaise  to  be 
only  engaged  for  llounxUm 

1  am  always  most  sincerely 

D*.  Sir 

Your  &  h*.  S®. 

John  Turnbull 

Thursday 

3**.  Yuly.  [1790?] 

CoP.  de  Miranda 

N“.  104  Pall  Mall 

Dear  Sir:  * 

Your  are  requested  to  keej)  Yourself,  disengaged  on  Monday,  as 
we  are  to  dine  together  at  M*.  Aufreres  at  Chilsea.  Inclosed  is  a  note 
from  D.  Baillie  who  has  appointed  Sunday  to  show  his  museum.  I 
will  call  on  You  at  two  o  Clock.  Lord  Sandys  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  will  meet  us  at  D*.  Baillie’s  and  will  put  You  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  British  Museum,  better  than  in  the  usual  way. 

Yours  veiy-  sincerely 

(i.  Colebrocke. 

Saturday  [ - ,  1789?) 

Clavigero’s  Historv  of  Mexico  is  good  or  bad? 

To 

M*.  de  Miranda 
N“.  47 

Jermyng  Street 
S*.  James. 


Dear  Sir,® 

My  Father  in  law  Mr.  (lodwyn,  whom  you  have  met  at  my  House, 
desires  1  will  request  the  favor  of  your  C'ompany  to  Dine  with  him 
on  Thursday  next  the  14“'  at  1/2  ])ast  4  o’clock  to  a  Beef  Steak 
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Dinner  at  his  Bierhouse  in  l^)wer  East  Smithfield;  yon  will  meet 
most  of  the  Enderhv  Family  there. — 

Mr.  (loodwyn  has  a  very  complete  Steam  Engine  which  he  will 
he  happy  to  shew  you  at  the  same  time;  if  you  can  call  on  me  at  the 
Exchanjre  in  the  Irish  Walk  eny  thime  before  1/2  past  3  o’clock  I  will 
accompany  you  to  Mr.  (1 — ’s,  or  if  that  time  should  he  too  early  I  will 
meet  you  at  4  or  1/2  jiast  4  o’clock  at  any  Coffee  House  in  the  Vicinity 
of  the  E.xchanfie;  hut  for  fear  you  should  miss  me  I  have  at  Foot 
put  a  full  direction — your  answer  will  much  oblige, 
your  most  Ohed*.  Serv*. 


Sam'  Enderby  Juid. 


C'oleman  Street 

Monday  Eve,  April  llth.  [1790?]  .  .  . 


Sunday  M*.  [ - ,  1 790?] 

Lt.  (leneral  Melvill  presents  his  best  Compliments  to  Colonel  de 
Miranda  and  if  the  Col;  is  unegaged  G.  M.  requests  the  honor  of  his 
company  at  half  past  four  tomorrow,  to  take  part  of  a  family  dinner 
and  if  the  C'olonel  can  conveniently  bring  in  his  pocket,  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  antient  situation  and  fortifications  of  Marseilles  when 
besieged  by  the  army  of  did;  Caesar,  the  Gen*,  will  he  happy  to  hear 
them  as  it  was  a  subject  of  his  own  inspection  with  M.  de  Grosson, 
in  autumn  1 775. — 

If  the  Colonel  can  come,  it  will  he  needless  for  him  to  take  the 
trouble  of  sending  any  answer.® 

('olonel  de  Miranda 
47  dermyn  Street 


III.  AMERICAN  CONNECTIONS 

Excellency;' 

Since  present  circumstances  prevent  me,  the  war  being  over  and  I 
ready  to  return  to  Spain,  from  visiting  that  famous  country  and 
having  the  honor  of  meeting  personally  the  Fahius  of  these  times  as  I 
had  planned,  allow  me  then  to  do  it  through  this  letter  by  placing 
myself  at  Your  Excellency’s  disposal  and  introducing,  at  the  same 
time,  my  aide.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda,  who 
with  the  same  purpose  is  embarking  for  Philadelphia.  His  character, 
education,  and  other  circumstances  have  always  deserved  particular 
appreciation  on  my  part  and  1  hope  that  they  will  also  merit  Your 
E.xcellency’s  appreciation  and  esteem,  which  would  please  me  greatly. 

‘  •*  Archive,”  vol.  VI,  p.  38. 

■  Translated  from  the  “  .Archive,”  vol.  v,  p.  243.  This  copy  by  Miranda  bears  the  signature  of  General 
Cagigal. 
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From  the  **Ar<'hivo  del  General  Miranda" 

LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION  TO  OEOROE  WASHINGTON. 

General  Cagidal,  under  whom  Miranda  had  served  in  the  West  Indies  before  his  tour  of  the  United  States, 
gave  his  young  officer  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  “  Fabius  of  his  era."  Miranda  kept  among  his  paiiers 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting  but  signed  by  Cagigal.  See  a  translation  of  this  letter  on 
pp.  .'iOO-2. 
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I  am  a  constant  admirer  of  Your  Excellency’s  heroic  virtues;  and 
will  therefore  have  the  jjreatest  pleasure  in  serving;  Your  Excellency 
in  whatever  he  may  wish  to  command  me. 

May  Heaven  g;uard  Your  E.xcellency’s  precious  life  many  years  and 
preserve  his  heroic  actions  unto  immortality. 

Havana,  May  2()th,  1783. 

Your  E.xcellency’s  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant 

Juan  ^^an‘  de  Cagigal 

To  His  Excellency  Georg;e  Washing:ton. 

Copy. 


The  President  presents  his  Compliments  to  Colonel  Miranda  and 
requests  the  favour  of  this  Company  at  Dinner,  on  Saturday  next, 
at  four  o’clock.* 

[1784?] 


New  York  May  2**.  85. 

M^  \Vadding;tons  brother*  has  been  so  oblig;ing:  as  to  forward  a 
letter  to  me  from  my  g:ood  friend,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasing  one,  as  it 
gave  us  the  long  wished  for  information  of  your  being  safe  arrived. 
You  are  too  laconic,  we  are  in  expectation  of  great  improvement 
from  your  observations  on  men.  and  manners  indeed  if  you  are  so 
indolent  a  correspondant  you  cant  expect  much  from  a  silly,  wild 
girl,  that  is  constantly  censured  for  her  imprudances.  I  have  lately 
had  a  severe  lecture  for  writing  to  gentlemen,  a  person  gave  me  a 
broad  hint  that  even  you  disapproved  of  any  female  doing  .s»cA  things, 
if  this  is  true  tell  me  so,  candidly  and  return  all  the  silly  scrawls  you 
have  of  mine,  or  assure  me  of  your  commiting  them  to  the  flames  &  I 
shall  he  ecjually  well  justified  but  if  you  still  find  pleasure  or  satis¬ 
faction  in  receiving  accounts  from  your  American  friends  and  do  not 
disapprove  of  a  female  channel,  when  1  have  it  in  my  power  I  will 
scribble.  M*".  Duer  has  some  appointments  in  the  treasury  board 
’tho  1  am  greatly  mistaken  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  money  in  their 
possession.  (Jen*.  Knox  is  now  our  Secretary  of  War,  he  is  to  settle 
in  this  ('ity.  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  you.  M". 
M'.Cauley  (Irahain  has  at  length  arrived.  Gen*.  Knox  escorted  me 
immediately  to  pay  my  respects  to  her,  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  she 
delivered  your  letter  to  me,  this  womans  conversation  is  very  pleasing 
and  instructive  but  it  is  a  matter  that  1  cant  understand  how  a 
philosopher,  a  female  philosopher  too,  should  think  of  ever  marrying  a 
man  that  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  her  inferior.  1  frecjuently 
think  of  all  you  have  said  to  me  on  the  subject  of  human  tveahness 
frail  mortalls  what  single  virtue  have  we  a  right  to  boast  of.  alass 
none  I  fear  in  a  perfect  degree. 

*  “  Arehivo."  vol.  v,  p.  iVi.  •  “.Vrehivo,”  vol.  xiii,  p.  216. 
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All  those  persons  that  formed  the  circle  of  your  very  intimate 
acquaintance  enjoy  perfect  health.  Polly  Sears  is  now  recovering 
very  fast.  Charlotte  White  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  bad 
husband  She  is  not  now  in  Town.  Elizas  comp*®,  with  Sincerity 
your. 

Friend 

(Susan  Livingston) 

Col.  D.  Francisco  de  Miranda 

to  the  care  of  Massrs.  David  Dickson  &  C“. 

P*.  packett 


London  27  August  1789. 


Madame:  '® 

Give  me  leave  to  ofer  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  I.^'tters  of 
the  4  august  &  1°  november  1785,  that  I  received  here  few  weeks 
ago — and  to  acquainte  you  with  my  very  hapy  return,  after  having 
visited  most  every  society  in  Europe,  Asia-minor,  &  Egipt — this  com¬ 
parative  view,  enables  me  to  assure  you  with  sincerity,  that  out  of  the 
share  of  hapines  aloted  to  mankind,  th  people  of  X*®.  America,  enjois 
the  best  portion  perhaps  of  any  other  I  know!  ...  let  it  may  he 
lasting,  are  my  best  wishes. 

NP  Shiping  of  Philadelphia,  informed  me  in  Swizerland  that  you 
had  passed  to  the  hapy  State  of  matrimony  ...  I  gave  you  joy,  & 
wish  ever\’  hapines  <)!:  satisfaction! — How  is  all  your  family?  Do  me 
the  honour  to  present  my  most  respectful  &  afectionate  Compli¬ 
ments  to  ever\’-one  in  particidar — to  ^P®.  Montgomery;  NP®.  Chane*. 
Livingston,  &c&c— I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  the  other  day  with 
the  Lady  of  your  family,  that  acompanied  your  friend  Miss:  Read, 
from  New  York  here;  &  informed  me  that  she  was  very  well  with 
her  father  in  the  country*. 

I  can’t  tell  you  any  thing  about  my  establishment  yet  hut — shall 
consider  it  as  my  duty,  to  let  you  know  the  place  of  my  residence  at 
any  time,  that  I  may  entertain  the  hope  of  being  favoured  with  a 
moment  remembrance,  or  honoured  with  your  comands — being  all¬ 
ways  with  the  most  perfect  regard,  and  respect. 

Madame 

your  m.  hu®  &  most  hu®.  ser*: 


F.  de  ^^^randa. 


P.S.  Be  so  kind  if  you  honoured  me  with  any  of  your  Letters,  to 
add 

care  of  Mess:  A.  H.  Sutherland, 
no.  11.  New-Broad-Str: 

London. 

I  NP®:  S.  N.  .  .  . 

I  - 


>•  ‘Wrchivo”,  vol.  Xlll,  p.  220. 
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VALE  COLLEGE  " 

[New  Haven,]  July  25,  1784.  With  Mr.  Austen  I  took  lod^in^s  in 
Mrs.  Smith’s  coffee  house.  At  five  o’clock  I  went  to  hear  a  famous 
preacher  from  Boston,  Mr.  Murray,  whose  doctrine  is  universal  sal¬ 
vation;  the  attendance  was  verv*  large  and  his  diction  simple  and 
agreeable.  Afterward  1  called  on  the  president  of  this  college,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stiles,  to  whom  1  had  some  letters  of  recommendation,  but  he 
was  not  at  home.  1  took  tea  with  his  family  (his  wife  and  four  or 
five  daughtei-s)  and  at  nine  o’clock  returned  home.  .  .  . 

July  26.  ...  In  the  afternoon  President  Stiles  called  on  me,  and  I 
went  with  him  to  see  the  college,  whose  laws  and  statutes  are  in  the 
attached  notebook.  With  the  tutors,  or  masters,  Russell  and  Meigs 
I  visited  the  classes  in  algebra  and  optics,  where  I  observed  that  these 
sciences  were  explained  to  the  students  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  manner.  From  there  we  went  to  the  class  in  Hebrew,  taught 
by  the  President  himself;  in  a  somewhat  pedantic  manner.  The  last 
exercise  was  attendance  at  chapel  for  prayers,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  we  went  to  the  tutors’  quarters,  where  we  had  a 
glass  of  wine  and  conversed  of  college  matters  until  ten  oclock  at 
night,  when  I  retired  to  my  inn. 

July  27.  .  .  .  In  the  afternoon  1  was  at  the  president’s  house,  examin¬ 
ing  all  his  notebooks  which  contain  some  curious  lore  and  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  number  of  students  in  the  college  is  260,  and  has  been 
as  great  as  270.  .  .  . 

Next  we  went  to  see  the  lihrarv'  and  philosophy  exhibit.  The 
collection  of  books  is  nothing  unusual;  there  must  he  two  or  three 
thousand  volumes,  among  them  one  that  is  truly  curious,  written  in 
Latin  before  the  introduction  of  printing — it  contains  passages  from 
the  Scripture  with  some  ver\’  badly  drawn  figures  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  A  pneumatic  electric  machine,  a  telescope,  and 
some  globes,  with  other  odds  and  ends  of  natural  history,  compose  the 
exhibit,  together  with  a  sort  of  armillary  sphere  of  wood,  where  the 
movements  of  the  stars  and  planets  are  shown.  In  this  room  there 
are  also  four  or  five  ancient  portraits  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  the  college. 

July  29.  ...  I  dined  with  Capt.  Wooster  ...  &  at  his  home,  and 
after  dinner  we  went  to  the  college,  where  the  preceptors  were  waiting 
to  take  me  to  the  declamations,  or  speeches  which  the  students  make 
in  public,  an  e.xcellent  method  of  accustoming  them  to  speak  in  public 
and  giving  them  ease  of  gesture  and  expression.  .  .  . 


“  Translated  from  M iranda's  diary  as  printed  in  the  •*  Archive”,  vol.  i,  p.  26S  IT. 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE'^ 

[Boston,]  Autumn,  1784.  One  day  Dr.  Waterljouse  and  I  spent  in 
visitin"  the  University  of  Cambridge  .  .  .  where  in  the  eompany  of 
some  tutors  (the  president  was  not  at  home)  we  proceeded  to  see  the 
college.  The  rooms  of  the  tutors  and  those  of  the  students,  though 
fairly  comfortable,  have  no  taste  or  decoration.  The  library  is  quite 
well  kept  and  clean;  it  is  composed  of  some  12,000  volumes,  English 
for  the  most  part,  and  not  ill-chosen.  The  natural  history  room  or 
cabinet  hardly  merits  the  name,  having  only  a  few  objects,  arranged 
without  any  apparent  order.  Among  them  is  a  huge  tooth  of  the 
kind  found  here;  according  to  the  Society  of  London  after  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  skeletons  found  in  various  places  on  this  continent  and 
sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  it  belonged  to  one  of  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  carnivorous  animals,  larger  than  the  elephant  and  which  we  do 
not  know.  Then  we  went  to  the  Philosophy  Room,  as  they  call  it; 
it  is  a  spacious  hall,  well  proportioned  and  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  principal  benefactors  of  the  college,  some  engravings  by  Copley  (a 
native  of  this  city — Boston),  and  a  marble  bust  of  Lord  Chatham, 
a  mediocre  work.  The  key  to  the  philosophic  exhibition  could  not 
be  found,  and  as  it  was  the  students’  dinner  time,  we  went  down  to 
the  refectory  where  we  all  ate  rather  frugally;  a  piece  of  salt  pork, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  a  little  bread  and  cheese  made  up  the  whole 
meal,  with  a  little  cider  to  drink.  The  meal  was  eaten  hurriedly,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  with  students,  and  I  returned  with  my  com¬ 
panion  to  Boston. 

We  had  to  go  back  again  to  examine  what  we  had  missed,  which  we 
did  the  following  week.  We  visited  with  Professor  Williams  (a  man 
of  learning  and  sense)  the  philosophic  e.xhibit,  which  is  without  doubt 
very  good,  and  complete  enough  for  their  purposes;  they  lack,  never¬ 
theless,  an  observatory,  which  explains  why  the  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  are  separated,  some  being  in  one  place,  some  in  another.  We 
later  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  building  where  a  beautiful  view  is  to 
be  had;  and  as  there  was  no  more  to  see,  we  went  down  to  the  house 
of  the  president,  who  had  invited  us  to  dinner.  We  dined  therefore 
in  his  reverend  company.  I  made  them  a  present  of  a  silver  medal 
struck  in  Me.xico  by  Gil,  on  the  occasion  of  establishment  of  the 
Academy  of  Private  and  Public  Law,  a  gift  which  they  highly 
esteemed.  .  .  . 


”  Translated  from  Miranda's  diary  as  printed  in  the  “.\rchivo”,  vol.  i,  p.  31H  IT. 
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This  establishment  seems  to  me  rather  calculated  to  train  clerjry- 
men  than  able  and  well-informed  citizens.  It  is  surely  extraordinary 
that  there  should  not  even  be  one  course  in  modern  laiifruages,  and 
that  theolojiy  should  be  the  main  course  in  the  college.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  dressing,  comporting  one’s  self,  and  behaving  in  society 
.  .  .  are  subjects  to  which  not  the  least  attention  is  paid,  and  so  the 
students  are  as  slovenly  in  appearance  as  any  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
president  is  dry,  austere,  and  unbearably  circumspect. 


My  dear  Friend 

I  furnished  Andre  with  two  Hundred  Guineas  to  pay  your  Bills — 
receipts  for  which  he  will  present  you  excepting  for  M".  Oldham’s 
Bill,  for  which  I  have  reserved  of  the  above  mentioned  sum  £21.0.0 
as  the  calculated  amount  of  her  demand,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  a  pair  of  Brass-Barselled  pistols  such  as  will  suit  you,  but  shall 
have  them  in  a  few  days  &  will  send  them  by  a  very  clever  fellow, 
who  will  ])ay  you  a  visit  with  a  I^etter  from  me,  &  for  whom  I  shall 
ask  your  civilities — as  to  the  money  you  may  make  yourself  easy  untill 
you  hear  from  me,  or  we  have  the  happiness  of  seing  each  other,  in 
the  mean  time  as  a  soldier,  engaged  in  the  death-dealing  scenes  of  War 
you  should  arrange  your  affairs — make  a  Will — point  out  to  your 
Executors  what  appropriations  you  would  have  made  of  your  effects 
&  how  the  small  debts  you  leave  behind  are  to  be  paid,  &  what  are  to 
be  done  with  your  Journals  &c — these  arrangements  the  mind  in 
some  degree  revolts  at,  but  they  are  proper  to  be  made,  and  by  no 
means  hasten  a  Mans  death — you  doubtless  will  have  seen  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  this  Court  to  their  High  Mightinesses  before  this  reaches 
you  and  have  heard,  that  a  NB.  Lindsay  is  sent  from  this  Court,  to 
make  a  Corresponding  communciation  to  the  E.xecutive  power  of  the 
Republic,  wbat  effect  this  will  have,  1  immagine  both  of  us  conjecture 
alike,  NB.  Pitt  is  coming  forward  it  seems  once  more,  if  he  does  not, 
he  will  be  dragged  forward,  tbe  present  administration  of  England,  in 
the  external  affairs  of  their  Country  have  acted  a  very  Strange  part 
&  I  do  not  think  1  shall  be  charged  with  presumption  if  I  say  a  weak 
one,  at  least  thus  must  1  pay  to  you  as  a  friend,  who  may  very  possible 
have  to  oppose  them — it—  In  all  Circumstances  relative  to  them, 
deliberately  consider,  what  System  it  is  for  the  honor,  interest  & 
dignity  of  the  Nation  that  the  Ministers  should  pursue,  what  will 
excite  foreing  respect  and  insure  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
&  make  your  arrangement  to  find  &  meet  them  upon  exactly  the 
opposite  ground  and  eight  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  you  have 
crosed  them  in  their  Career — The  political  History  of  NB.  Pitt,  written 
with  an  impartial  pen  would  make  a  very  singular  figure — his  Conduct 
towards  America  fully  proves  him  to  be  short-sighted  minister,  & 
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his  nation  1  hope  will  soon  feel  the  effeets  of  it—  his  Career  relative  to 
nortka  sound,  clearly  inarkes  him  as  a  weak  &  puerile  negotiator — 
His  Conduct  in  the  Russian  War  connected  with  his  declaration  as  the 
possession  of  Occhicoff  &  the  navigation  of  the  Xiester,  unfolds  the 
Vox  et  preteria  nihil  of  a  simple  declamatory  minister,  incapable  of 
digesting  any  dignified  political  System  for  his  Country,  &  not  soul 
enough  even  to  carry  his  petulent  &  little  politicks  into  active  opera¬ 
tion  but  he  is  now  comeing  forward  once  more — mark  his  progressand 
his  Excit — it  is  now  Strongly  conjectured  that  he  will  form  a  coalition 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  &  f'ox,  the  latter  of  whom  is  so  de¬ 
ranged  in  his  finances  by  tbe  follies  of  the  last  year,  as  to  be  ready  to 
catch  at  any  thing,  to  bear  him  up,(fuis  talia  jando  abstinet  a  Lacnj- 
mifi.  NP.  Pitt  tells  Their  High  ^^ightinesses  that  the  English  nation 
are  determined  to  fullfill  all  treaties  existing  between  their  respective 
nations  &  if  they  are  in  any  manner  externally  affected  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  soldiers  of  Liberty,  or  their  own  Inhabitants  presume  to 
discover  the  least  disposition  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  an  op¬ 
pressive  aristocracy,  the  wealth  &  force  of  Britain  are  at  service  of  the 
Stadtholder  &  their  High  Mightinesses,  &  I  suppose  Portland  and 
Fox  are  to  sujiort  this  great  puff,  with  the  force  of  their  parties  but 
let  him  be  a  ware,  John  Bull  begins  to  ask  what  the  Devil  Pitt 
means  thus  to  Voluntier  a  (piestion  &  seek  a  contest  which  cannot  fail 
to  shake  the  Nation  to  the  Center,  and  render  more  weak  if  not 
totally  destroy  the  force  influence  and  existence  of  an  already  weak 
and  tottering  Throne—  But  let  him  run,  if  notwithstanding  the  osten¬ 
sibly  great  career  of  this  puissant  Minister  the  end  liLs  administration 
does  not  leave  this  nation  in  a  more  horid  state  than  that  fancy  of  his 
predessessors.  ...  1  shall  be  off  in  a  few  days — take  Care  of  yoursell 
&  ca  ira — present  me  to  your  great  General  Demouriez  &  believe  me 
sincerely  &  offectionetely  yours. 

W.  S.  Smith.'^ 

L*.  General  Miranda. 


My  Dear  General 


I  wish  you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  at  o  ock.  to  day. — We  shall 
be  quite  alone,  and  may  amuse  our  selves  with  conversing  upon 
whatever  topic  we  please. 

Yrs.  &c. 


H.  King}* 

I  have  a  volume  or  two  of  a  superb  copy  of  De  Bry  to  show  you. 
[London,]  Thursday,  11  feby.  1804 


»  ■' Archive,  “vol.  vi.  p.  22s.  The  writer  was  the  son-in-law  of  John  .\<lams.  ami  an  intimate  friend  of 
Miranda’s.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  articles  in  this  issue.  .See  his  portrait  on  p.  4H7.— Editok. 

••  Kufus  King,  -Minister  of  the  I'nited  States.  "  .\rchivo."  vol.  vi.  p.  J.M. 
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IV.  EARLY  DAYS  OF  MIRANDA  S  EXPEDITION  TO  VENEZUELA  » 

Ship  Leander,  at  Sea,  February  5th,  1806. 

Dear  Friend: 

Publick  rumour  has  probably  "iven  you  some  information  of  a 
mysterious  expedition,  said  to  be  fitting  out  at  Xew-York,  under  the 
auspiees  of  a  celebrated  character.  I  have  been  persuaded  by  my 
friend  Mr.  *****  to  commit  myself  to  the  chances  of  an  enterprise,  at 
once  extraordinary  and  dangerous;  and  to  leave  my  own  country  once 
more,  in  hope  of  honour  and  its  reward.  You  may  perhaps  fear  that 
I  have  been  seduced  by  the  glitter  of  fair  promises,  or  the  allurements 
of  novelty;  or  prompted  hy  a  spirit  of  adventure  to  speculate  too 
largely  on  the  favours  of  fortune.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  deliberated 
much  on  the  subject,  and  think  I  am  justified  in  the  resolution  1  have 
taken.  I  confess,  however,  that  in  forming  it,  the  opinion  of  men, 
whose  fortunes  and  characters  are  staked  on  the  issue,  had  great 
authority.  .  .  . 

We  have  been  out  three  days,  the  wind  blowing  hard  all  the  time, 
till  within  two  horn's.  1  begin  my  epistolaiy'  journal  by  informing 
you  that  the  Leander  is  a  ship  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burden, 
commanded  by  capt.  Thomas  Lewis,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
intrepidity,  and  thorough  master  of  his  profession.  He  is  said  to 
have  proved  his  spirit  and  braverx’  on  occasions,  which  put  them  to 
the  test;  and  his  appearance  and  deportment  are,  in  my  estimation, 
strong  indications  of  his  possessing  the  character  which  report,  and 
his  own  actions  have  established.  From  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  seamanship;  for  1  notice  he  manages  the  vessel  with 
skill  and  ease;  and  the  ocean  seems  to  be  his  element.  There  are 
nearly  two  hundred  soids  on  board,  so  that  as  you  may  conceive,  we 
are  verA'  much  crowded,  and  on  that  account,  but  ill  accommodated. 

You  naturally  inquire  what  is  the  object  and  destination  of  this 
ship?  what  do  we  propose  and  whither  are  we  going?  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  positive  answer  to  either  of  these  questions;  for  only  a  few 
confidential  persons  concerned  are  let  into  the  secret;  nor  do  1  know 
the  extent  of  that  knowledge  relating  to  it,  that  possibly  might  be 
obtained,  were  I  to  make  it  my  business  to  importune  for  particular 
information.  I  deem  it  proper  at  this  moment,  to  suffer  my  curiosity 
to  remain  unsatisfied  till  the  period  arrives  when  inquin.’  will  not  be 
considered  impertinent,  or  an  exposure  of  our  plans  and  intentions 
impolitic.  This,  I  apprehend,  will  shortly  be  the  case.  I  for  one, 
and  most  others,  have  embarked  upon  general  information  and  as¬ 
surances  that  more  shall  be  disclosed  at  a  suitable  season.  We  rely 
much  on  our  leader  and  on  those  who  recommended  him  to  our  con¬ 
fidence.  We  know  enough  not  to  be  angrx'  with  ourselves  for  joining 
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the  undertakinjr;  we  imagine  and  conjecture  much.  Generally,  I  can 
say  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  some  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  probably  in  South  America,  with  a  view  to  assist  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  throwing  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  parent  country; 
and  establishing  a  government  for  themselves,  upon  which  we  are 
told  by  our  general  they  have  resolved;  and  for  which  he  says  they 
are  entirely  disposed  and  prepared.  For  this  purpose  the  Leander 
was  engaged  and  fitted  out,  as  we  understand,  by  the  credit  and  funds 
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of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  vessel  is  laden  with  arms  of  various  descriptions,  am¬ 
munition,  cloathing,  and  every  kind  of  military  ecpiipage  necessarx' 
for  a  campaign.  A  number  of  Americans,  some  of  them  gentlemen, 
and  persons  of  good  standing  in  society,  though  mostly,  I  believe,  of 
crooked  fortunes,  have  embarked.  Few  of  us,  before  entering  the 
ship,  saw  our  leader,  but  had  our  communication  with  those,  who 
were  his  acknowledged  agents  and  advocates.  We  have,  as  yet,  made 
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no  definite  enjrajreinents  with  him,  nor  he  with  us;  and  I  presume,  if 
upon  further  insijrht  into  the  business,  or  experience  of  the  service, 
we  shall  be  dissatisfied,  we  may,  if  we  jilease,  withdraw;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  our  destinies,  now  we  have  ])roceeded  so  far,  are 
seriously  joined  with  those  of  Miranda.  Do  you  ask,  whether  our 
taking  a  part  in  this  enterprise  consists  with  our  relation  to  our 
country,  or  with  moral  right,  to  say  nothing  of  common  discretion? 

I  hope  it  is  inconsistent  with  neither.  1  will  not  say  that  there  are 
not  some  of  our  com|)any  desperate  or  base  enough  to  disregard  these 
weighty  considerations.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
many  of  the  volunteers  in  what  cause  they  act,  if  it  do  hut  promise 
them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  martial  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  afford  a  chance  of  acxpiiring  some  portion  of  the  riches, 
supposed  to  he  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  possessors  in  the  south. 
By  the  issue  of  this  undertaking  they  can  hardly  lose,  and  may  gain. 
But  the  greater  numher  of  those  who  can  reasonably  look  for  high 
jilaces  or  large  emolument  are  not  desperadoes,  though  they  are 
adventurers;  and  although  they  are  willing,  from  situation  or  temiier, 
to  trv'  a  hold  and  hazardous  scheme,  it  would  be  illiberal  as  well  as 
unjust  to  infer  that  they  would  act  an  unprincipled  (*r  dishonourable 
part. 

We  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  our  government  has  given  its 
implied  sanction  to  this  expedition,  and  this  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  ofhcial  language  of  the  President,  and  the  known 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  political  party  that  now  prevails,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  our  government  expects  or  intends,  very  soon  explicitly 
to  authorise  the  use  of  force  against  Spain.  Under  such  impressions, 
we  think  we  shall  not  be  called  to  account  as  violating  the  pacifick 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  project  of  appearing  for  the  relief 
of  the  oppressed,  under  the  banners  of  a  celebrated  chief,  who  is  said 
to  be  their  greatest  friend  and  favorite;  of  lending  our  assistance  to 
found  an  independent  state,  in  extensive,  fertile  and  populous  regions, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  crushed  and  the  resources  of  nature 
are  kept  down  by  a  vile  colonial  policy,  presents  itself  to  our  imagina¬ 
tions  and  hearts  in  the  most  attractive  light,  and  makes  us  rejoice  that 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow  men.  We  flatter  ourselves  it  is  honourable  and  humane  to 
be  thus  engaged;  still  I  am  sensible  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
success  will  ensure  such  a  design  the  approbation  of  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind.  If  we  succeed,  our  fame  will  take  care  of  itself.  To  cpiiet  the 
revoltings  of  humanity  and  satisfy  us  that  we  are  not  going  upon  cruel 
work,  we  are  told  that  a  revolution  can  take  place  in  the  country  pro¬ 
posed,  with  little  violence  and  perhaps  without  the  loss  of  much  blood; 
the  people  are  said  to  he  now  awake  to  their  sufferings,  and  inclined 
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!iml  competent  to  remove  the  cause,  as  the  gjovernment  by  which  they 
are  oppressed  is  weak  and  inefficient.  On  this  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  to  join  tlie  standard  of  our  leader  in  such  number  as  to 
compel  the  few  friends  of  the  old  order  to  make  terms  without  delay, 
we  place  our  e.xpectations  of  success.  It  is  also  intimated  that  we 
shall  receive,  as  far  as  occasion  shall  require,  the  countenance  and 
co-operation  of  the  British.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  may  be 
“pluckin"  a  thousand  dangers  on  our  heads:”  but  we  presume  our 
conductor  knows  what  he  is  doinj;,  and  will  lead  us  to  ijreat  exploits 
and  splendid  fortunes. 

March  \2th,  1806 

This  day  the  Columbian  colours  were  displayed  on  board  for  the 
first  time.  This  Ensign  is  formed  of  the  three  primary  colours  which 
predominate  in  the  rainbow.  We  made  a  fete  on  the  occasion — a  gun 
was  fired  and  toasts  were  drank  to  the  auspices  of  a  standard,  which  is 
expected  to  wave  to  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  a  country 
long  oppressed.  .  .  . 


